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THE UNITIES OF UNITARIANISM. 


The denomination to which we belong bears the name 
Unitarian: the sum of beliefs which are common to us is 
called Unitarianism. This is not a name that we chose 
ourselves. It was put upon us by our opponents. The 
early Unitarians did not want to go forth from the Congre- 
gational body in which they were reared. They believed 
they had a right, notwithstanding their change of opinions, 
to stay in their old church home; and they struggled to 
do so. Though they could no longer believe the Trinity, 
Total Depravity, and the other portions of the Calvinistic 
scheme, they did not care to have their new faith sepa- 
rated from the old, either by a distinct name or a distinct 
organization. They feared sectarianism and deprecated 
division. But, in spite of their efforts, the disbelievers in 
the Trinity and its accompanying doctrines were forced out- 
side of Orthodox Congregationalism, and the label of Unita- 
rianism was put upon them. 

We have accepted the title, and inscribed it upon our 
banners. -But it has not been entirely with satisfaction. 
To many of us, the name has seemed too narrow. It has in- 
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dicated, we have thought, only one point of our belief,— 
not its tendency or its principle. It has seemed to separate 
us from other liberal thought, it has seemed to put limit 
to our freedom of inquiry. Of late years, when the old 
discussion about the Trinity has exhausted itself and the 
interest in what controversy we have with evangelical 
Christianity has shifted to other points, the name has 
seemed in some degree obsolete and barren. From these 
and perhaps other causes, not a few of us have preferred to 
call ourselves by some other name. Channing, I believe, 
used to say that he was not much of a Unitarian,— not 
that he was anything else, but that he did not care so 
much for the denominational peculiarities as for essential 
Christianity. 

In England, James Martineau labored to rebaptize the 
English Unitarian body into what he called a Free Chris- 
tain Union. Among us there was, not long ago, a strong 
taste for calling ourselves “ Liberal Christians” rather than 
Unitarians. 

The name, however, has stood fast; and it has done so 
with reason. It has a strength and a richness greater than 
have usually been accorded to it. The history of half a cen- 
tury has wreathed it with sacred memories and noble asso- 
ciations. Under its standard there has been such thirst 
for the truth, so fearless an investigation, such enterprise 
and common sense in benevolent work, that the name 
Unitarian has come to stand, not merely for a particular 
theological doctrine, but as a promise of liberal thought, 
broad culture, and practical benevolence. 

And in a still more direct way is the name worthy of us. 
If we look at the various doctrines of the older theology,— 
nay, of the popular faith of to-day,— we shall find in them 
all, as a prominent element, the element of division and an- 
tagonism. In the Divine Nature, the personality of the 
Godhead is divided between Father and Son; and the jus- 
tice of the one stands over against the mercy of the other, 
the wrath of one now prevails, now gives way to the loving 
stratagem of the partner. 
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In the same way, Christ’s nature is the popular faith 
bisected. One half of him is God, one half is man. On 
one side, he is omniscient; on the other, he knows not the 
hour of his coming. At one season, he is weak with all the 
fears and pangs of the flesh; at another, he is possessed 
of almighty power. 

Again, between man’s nature and God’s there is, accord- 
ing to evangelical conceptions, an immense chasm. Into 
the dread presence of the Divine, so far above and beyond 
humanity, it would be presumptuous for ordinary man to 
come. Man is naturally an enemy of God,—a fallen, good- 
for-nothing creature, deservifig only punishment even when 
he does his best. There must needs be a mediator to 
bridge the gap, and by his more powerful intercessions and 
the sacrifice of his own worthier person make that atone- 
ment which may appease the awful justice of heaven. As 
men accept or reject this méans of salvation, they also are 
divided among themselves into the Church and the world,— 
-the saints and the sinners: the Church, all saints and be- 
longing to the Lord; the world, all sinners, belonging to 
Satan. 

The two cannot mix in anything. The man who has not 
been regularly converted and baptized cannot enter the 
communion of the Church; and he who has professed re- 
ligion must have henceforth nothing to do with dramas, 
cards, or any amusement of the world. The flesh and the 
spirit are necessary foes. Reason is the expected adversary 
of faith, and all natural religions are entirely at variance 
with revealed religion. Correspondingly, in the outward 
world, the Trinitarian theology sees a wide gap between 
the natural and the supernatural. Nature is regarded as 
an independent power, quite distinct from God. The or- 
dinary working of the laws of the universe is something 
that God has nothing to do with. Often, it is quite con- 
trary to his will; and so his providence must interpose and 
miraculously rectify it. God’s presence is judged to be 
shown by the overthrow or absence of law. Where un- 
changeable order can be proved to reign, there it is con- 
cluded that he is absent. 
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And, if now we turn to the fields of practical duty, 
we shall find the popular religion drawing its broad, con- 
spicuous lines there, also. Days are divided into holy and 
secular, literature into sacred and profane. Places and 
work, likewise, are separated by similar distinctions; one 
class belonging exclusively to the Lord, the other has no 
divineness at all. 

And, even in regard to the future life, the same division 
is maintained in sound orthodox thought. The future 
world is supposed by most Trinitarian sects to be some- 
thing entirely different from this world. Here, our health 
and joy consist in activity; thére, they shall consist in idle- 
ness. Here, blessedness is the inherent possession of pure, 
trustful, noble character, and remorse and uneasiness the in- 
separable accompaniment of ignoble, sin-polluted natures. 
There, the blessedness of heaven is instantaneously his, 
whatever the smallness and selfishness of his heart, who 
has believed in and accepted Christ’s atonement; and the 
wretchedness of hell at once fills the heart of him, however 
lofty-minded and loving-hearted, who has failed to avail 
himself of the means of pardon. Here, till the moment of 
death, a man at any time may repent of his sin or fall from 
his virtue; but, the moment that this little span of earthly 
life is passed, the soul’s destiny and condition are absolutely 
fixed for all eternity." Thus, not only is there a complete 
contrast between this life and the next drawn by the evan- 
gelical sects, but the other world itself is divided by an im- 
passable gulf into two sections: one, the realm of unalloyed 
eternal happiness, where dwell none but angels; the other, 
the realm of unmixed, unending woe, where dwell none 
but devils and utterly lost souls. 

Thus, we see that through the various parts of the popu- 
lar faith there runs a strongly marked dualism. From the 
primal origin and essence of things, the chasm cuts its way 
sheer down through every department of thought and life, 
parting off into two definite portions the spiritual, moral, 
social, and personal interests of man, and expanding at death 
into the bottomless, never crossable gulf between the ever- 
burning hell and the ever-blessed heaven. 
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Now let us turn to our Unitarian faith and compare that 
with it. Our faith, it is true, owing to our principle of 
personal, independent inquiry and our lack of any required 
creed or authoritative standard of belief, is perhaps rather 
vague, variable, and heterogeneous. But vague, variable, 
heterogeneous as it may be, there is one idea that like a 
central thread winds through it all and binds it together. 
That idea is the idea of unity. Consciously or uncon- 
sciously, the tendency to union, to oneness, has guided our 
thought, till at almost every point distinctions have been 
erased, gulfs have been bridged, the separated have been 
brought together. Unitarianism has become the enuncia- 
tion, not merely of the Divine Unity, but of a whole series 
of Unities. 

In the first place, we start with the great doctrine of the 
Unity of God. All the various complicated theories of 
church theology about three persons, three hypostases, 
three manifestations, three somewhats in the Godhead, 
we dismiss. We adopt instead the simple truth that the 
divine personality, like every other personality, has just 
one indivisible consciousness. In regard to his modes of 
acting, manifesting, and communicating himself, there are 
probably thousands,— nay, millions. No one can wisely 
assign any finite number to that which is more likely in- 
finite. What alone we may be sure of is that the Supreme, 
the Infinite, from the nature of the case, is in essence One, 
—not many. All trinities, all varieties of manifestation and 
diversities of operations, are the ultimate Unity, the single 
Centre of Being. He has no rivals near the throne, there 
are no gods beside him. No Satan or sovereign friend, we 
believe, shares or more than shares with him the dominion 
of the world. He was the Creator of all. He is still the 
Ruler of all. Everything that is good and everything that 
seems evil come to pass by his causation or permission. 

Passing now from the nature of God to that of the world, 
it is a logical sequence, when the Divine Source of all things 
is regarded as one, to look upon the creation that proceeds 
from it as one. We behold in the world diversities of 
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appearance most striking,— fire and water, matter and spirit, 
death and life. But we see under all the differences the 
subtle identity. Taking the very ends of the scale, matter 
at one end and spirit at the other, we find that they mutu- 
ally need each other. Body and soul are not things that 
can get along without each other, or which ought to be 
antagonized. Rightly, so we Unitarians at least are com- 
ing to believe, they should assist each other. A man who, 
commencing a horseback journey, should devote himself to 
crippling his horse as much as possible, would be wise com- 
pared with the saint who begins his seeking of spiritual 
victory by lacerating his flesh and unstringing his nerves. 
St. Francis used to call his body contemptuously the ass, 
and no blows did he deem enough for its sins; but in his 
later days, his strength prematurely destroyed by his exces- 
sive fastings and mortifications of the flesh, he bitterly 
acknowledged that the ass had its rights and uses and that 
he had sinned against the poor creature. He had sinned, 
not merely against the creature, but against the master. So 
intimate is the relation of the two that whatever promotes 
bodily strength, rest, or health, supplies one of the valuable 
conditions of spiritual peace and growth. Amusements, 
comforts, arts, wealth, worldly things in general, our Unita- 
rian thought cannot regard as necessary foes of religion, 
but as capable of being great helps and instruments for 
good. Their character is determined entirely by the use 
that is made of them, according as they are allowed to bury 
and kill the seed of spiritual life or are used to make it 
bloom ; and there is no desire or passion with which we are 
endowed which in itself, in its own proper rank and sphere 
and time, is not good. There is no faculty or member of 
our whole organism which, used as it was intended to be, 
is not innocent,— nay, sacred. All must be used and devel- 
oped. Any part of our nature kept undeveloped or re- 
pressed wi!l injure the balance of manhood. 

In the same way, we cannot draw these distinctions among 
men — between elect and non-elect, between the Church and 
the world, priest and laymen, or between Christ and all the 
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rest of humanity — that so many sects do. We believe, as 
Peter said of old, that with God there is no respect of per- 
sons. His elect are whosoever wish to be saved and bring 
forth the fruits meet for repentance, and the non-elect are 
whosoever will not do so. The priest or the minister is not 
merely in virtue of his office of any different nature or 
class. He possesses no different power from other men. If, 
perchance, he enjoys a superior influence or regard, it is 
only because of the greatness of that work in which he is 
engaged. Even Christ’s greatness we do not regard as of 
a character to separate him from the rest of humankind. 
Not in any abnormality of constitution, any divergence from 
the model of manhood, is his glory, but in the completeness 
and fulness with which he realizes ideal humanity. His di- 
vinity is in no double nature, no intermediate or half-and- 
half character, no humbled or earth-sunk deity, but in the 
divineness of that singleness-of mind and aspiration of soul 
and rounded perfection of character by which we see God 
imaged in him, as the golden sun beams gently in silver 
moon. And, in the same way, the Church which Christ 
instituted was not intended, we believe, to be a nice, quiet, 
little fold of sanctified sheep, set apart and above the herd 
of black goats that form secular society. The duty of the 
Church of Christ is not, we believe, to fence itself round 
with close iron gratings of creed and ceremony and respect- 
ability against the outer world. It is to keep its doors wide 
open and bring in as many as it can from without, and go 
out itself into society amid vice and unbelief to the far- 
thest it can. We would have no close communion, but 
that fellowship of our Master’s parable, wherein the Lord 
of the Feast sends out into the highways and byways, and 
compels the stranger and the beggar to come in and par- 
take. There is no sinner, we believe, who has not the 
spark of goodness in him which may save him, if it be but 
duly fanned. So we would do to shut any man out from 
the breath of the Holy Spirit. And, contrariwise, we be- 
lieve there is no saint so good as not to be beyond danger 
of falling. So we would have none to boast themselves of 
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the Church, as if they were holier than their neighbor be- 
cause of belonging to it. We would have it seen that what 
is wrong for the church member is equally wrong for the 
man of the world, and we would thus sweep away his com- 
mon excuse that he does not pretend to be religious. Con- 
trariwise, we would have it seen that what is right for 
the non-professor of religion is right for him who professes 
it; and we would break away those artificial bonds which 
have so often reduced a company of saints to a company of 
sticks, and made the very thought of religion distasteful to 
live men and women. 

Throughout all God’s creation, as in his own character 
and being, we find everywhere Unity,— Unity. Looking 
at that next subject,—the great subject of the relation be- 
tween the two,—we cannot very well but take the same 
idea with us; and we find, as before, that it is the magic key 
to the great enigmas of theology. Is the world ruled by 
Providence — by God’s direct agency —or by an invariable 
order? Is law unchangeable or do genuine miracles occur ? 
What bitter controversies have these questions stirred ! 
The philosophy to which our Unitarian thought has come, 
or is fast coming, solves these oppositions at once by its 
recognition that the two supposed incompatibles are really 
one. The natural and the supernatural are but different 
faces of the same thing. The unchanging law is but the 
pulse-beat of the Divine Life so regulated as to have no 
variability or shadow of turning. The order that seems 
so pitiless is but the regnant Will of the Divine, the steady 
movement of God’s own hand guided by unwavering love 
and a wisdom that can see the end and all its incidents 
from the very beginning. God is in all,—in flower and 
grass, in blue sky and black storm; and we only need to 
have our spiritual eyes open, to see nature arrayed in mys- 
tic beauty and teeming with miracles. 

For the miracle, in truth, is but that fresh bit of nature 
whose infrequency and unconformity to those customs of 
things that we call laws will not suffer us to overlook the 
direct presence of God in it, as we do in regard to the rest 
of that great field where he is ever playing his spells. 
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Similarly, we would conjoin those time-honored antitheses, 
—the Divine and human, reason and revelation, science 
and religion,—and would end their wearisome, confusing, 
and mischievous opposition. To bridge the chasm between 
God and man was the great theological problem of the early 
Church. The first Christian thinkers were possessed with 
the idea that in Christ somehow or other there was an in- 
termediate link which might enable them to do it. But 
exactly what was the nature of this link it was not easy for 
them to determine. For this, council after council was 
called. For this were invented those various theories 
about the Trinity, the Logos, the consubstantiality of Son 
and Father, the hypostatic union of divine and human 
natures in Christ, and the transubstantiation of the con- 
secrated wafer into the real presence of God, the Son,— those 
theories in which speculation ran riot in subtleties and, mon- 
strosities of thought, which; antediluvian as they seem to 
modern reason, are unfortunately no lifeless fossils, but 
still lie each like an incubus upon the Christian Church. 
Now, all these bungling and inadequate attempts to make 
points of contact and channels of communication between 
the finite and the infinite we, as Unitarians, dismiss. They 
would allow, at their best, but occasional, superficial union. 
We send the soul that yearns for God, not back to the first 
century, not to bits of bread, but to the depths of its own 
being. The God who is in all and with all is not absent, 
we believe, from the human soul,—its choicest work, its 
highest manifestation. There is the veritable Shekinah, the 
true tabernacle of God. Not in three persons, as Trinita- 
rians say, is the Godhead, but in all persons. What makes 
of us but little heaps of clay but these sparks of the Infinite 
Spirit which we call our souls? What makes of us beings 
that seek after God but the sense of the source whence we 
came? As Goethe sung,— 

“ Dwelt no power divine within us, 
How could God’s divineness win us?” 

This divine power in us is, to be sure, delegated to the 
charge of our free will; it is put under finite conditions; it 

2 
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is separated in certain ways from the great fountain which 
is its source. But there is no barrier that does not yield to 
aspiration and self-surrender. Clear away the obstructions 
of pride and wilfulness and sin, and the divine currents 
shall fill us with fresh waters of immortal life. In the 
higher form of a conscious and voluntary union, the ancient 
oneness shall be renewed; and we can say, as Christ did, 
“T am in the Father, and the Father in me.” We need but 
to seek him in sincerity, and we may recline on his bosom 
and enjoy his peace. If we do not live in companionship 
with him, the fault is not that we cannot, but that we will 
not. Just in proportion as we build ourselves up to him, 
he incarnates himself in us. As we can imbue mankind 
with justice and truth, as we can clear from the face of 
society the foul sores of vice and corruption and public 
wrong, so do man and God progressively become one, and 
accomplish the ceaseless, universal atonement. And, rec- 
ognizing God as dwelling in man, we must consequently 
see reason and revelation as but different sides of the same 
process. Revelation is but the act on God’s part, reason 
the same act on man’s part. The one is the source, the 
other the instrument. There is no revelation but comes 
through human reason. There is no act of human reason, 
especially none of its higher flights, that is without divine 
aidance. Revelation is no momentary unveiling, no fitful 
flash from the heavens, but the steady beaming of the Sun 
of Righteousness, illuminating all nature and all humanity. 
It is not confined to any one race or time, nor to particular 
persons ;-but it forms that Light that lighteth every man 
that cometh into the world. 

It varies, to be sure, in intensity and in clearness with 
different peoples and with different persons, according to 
the capacity of each to receive it. It works out into dif- 
ferent forms according to the natures and conditions of 
different times and nationalities. Yet, whether its form be 
high or low, an art or a science, a philosophy or a theol- 
ogy, whether it be what is called sacred literature or what 
is called profane literature, what is called heathenism or 
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what is called the gospel revelation, all are parts of one 
all-embracing, regularly unfolding movement, the process by 
which the divine truth is steadily and impartially radiated 
from the constant presence of God upon every spiritual eye. 
It is therefore an unnatural aliehation that would divide 
natural religion from revealed religion. It is equally unnat- 
ural to put science and religion in opposition. 

The commandments graven on the tablets of the soul 
and the laws inscribed on the tablets of matter were both 
written by the same divine finger. They cannot contra- 
dict each other, unless one or the other be wrongly deci- 
phered. If God by the book of Nature shows plainly errone- 
ous what it was thought he had taught by sacred writer of 
old, the correction should be received as from God's own lip. 
Let science guide and caution religion and instinct in the 
knowledge of matter and force. Let religion ennoble and 
fulfil science, and be the teacher of spiritual truths. Each 
has its own field; and, keeping to it, they shall not lack 
harmony, but help each other. 

Finally, in the field of life likewise, Unitarianism would 
teach unity. It would teach that we must have for salva- 
tion not faith alone, nor works alone, but the two united, 
as every good tree must have at once root and fruit. It 
would teach that God’s laws have no intermissions nor 
sudden intensity in their requirements, but demand the 
same sober yet cheerful and rational righteousness every 
day and every hour. It would teach that religion must not 
be a thing apart from business, politics, and literature, but 
must penetrate and possess them. There is no field of 
human pursuit, no place of human activity, where holy 
purposes are not called upon to enter and make of it a 
sanctuary,— not perhaps in the eyes of men, but in the 
eyes of Him that seeth in secret. 

And even that unknown world which the impenetrable 
veil separates forever from this, we would have men believe 
that that also is not its total opposite, but, in regard to the 
great laws of spiritual life, is one with our present exist- 
ence. Earthly circumstances and physical conditions, such 
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as we have here below, we shall not probably find above. 
But we can hardly conceive the cardinal principles of 
intellectual and moral life to suffer change. Every period 
of this life is probationary and preparatory to the next 
period. Every succeeding condition is an outgrowth of the 
preceding. So I believe it will be hereafter. Death is but 
the door from the first room to the second of the long 
gallery of existence. We shall find in that second stage the 
same grand laws of being, only developed further, on a 
higher and grander scale. Activity and usefulness shall be 
even more the conditions of happiness then than now. The 
selfish, sin-polluted heart shall still more keenly feel the 
hell it carries with it, and the consecrated and loving soul 
shall more surely create its own heaven around itself. Most 
souls, doubtless, will go on for no short time not yet wholly 
good, nor wholly bad; and their reward shall be according. 
Free will shall not be annihilated. And so some, possibly, 
who have risen, may, like Lucifer, fall. And many, most 
likely, gaining from chastisement and wretchedness that 
enlightenment and purification which are their only purpose 
and justification, shall seek the good ‘and turn to the right. 
And the loving Father shall not thrust them back, because 
their repentance is a little late, but shall receive them with 
the joy with which the shepherd finds his lost sheep. 
Through all variations and experiences there shall be, 
however, a steady progress toward the higher and the better, 
till at last some time —perhaps zwons after wons of eter- 
nity, but some time —all souls together, not one lost, shall 
sing the song of the redeemed about the throne of God. 
Such are some of the various unities for which Unitari- 
anism stands. I do not say that all Unitarians yet believe 
all these things. But we do believe most of them. These 
are the tendencies of our thought, and the logic of our 
idea is carrying us on through the whole line. In pursuing 
this course, we sail with the great current of our age. Its 
animating idea is this same idea of unity. The aim of its 
commerce, its enterprise, its diplomacy, its science, is to 
break down all barriers, to span all gaps, and make all 
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natures, systems, and forces one. Let us not be ashamed 
any more of the name Unitarian, but perceive the grand and 
precious truths which it expresses. Let us recognize the 
high privilege it is to enjoy it and the duty we are under 
to impart this privilege to others, and so let a new devotion 
to our cause move every hand and heart. 

James T. Brxsy. 


THE HEBREW PROPHETS. 
No. VI. 


THE GROUNDS OF PROPHETIC AUTHORITY AND 
ASSURANCE. 


I am to close this course uf lectures on the office and 
character of the Hebrew Prophets and the subject and 
style of their prophecies and the rules to be observed in 
interpreting them with this lecture. 

These prophets were the great preachers, the great reform- 
ers of their age,—the Luthers, the Knoxes, the Wesleys, 
the Channings, the Wilberforces, and Sumners of their 
generation. They differed from our modern great preachers 
and reformers in this, however, that they were poets as well 
as preachers, and delivered their messages to the people in 
poetry, at least those which have been preserved to us, with 
rare exceptions. As the bugle calls of Whittier in his 
thrilling lyrics differ from the sublime utterances of Chan- 
ning and the fiery appeals of May, so the messages of these 
old prophets differ from the sermons of Huss and Wiclif, 
Knox and Wesley. The one class made the ear of the 
nation tingle with the trumpet notes of poetry, the other 
stunned it with the thunder tones of prose. The one class 
addressed the imagination and the heart with all the gor- 
geousness of Oriental imagery: the other addressed the rea- 
son and the will with all the strength and persuasiveness of 
compacted, fervent, Occidental logic. The one class moved 
the affections with all the glowing colors of fancy: the other 
moved the conscience with all the omnipotent power of duty. 
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These old Hebrew patriots, poets, orators, were the lead- 
ers in all great reforms; the rebukers of all wrong; the 
maintainers of all right; the advocates of righteousness as 
opposed to ritualism; exalting nobility of character above 
all kingly dignity; maintaining that purity of heart was 
more acceptable to God than spotless robes and the perfect- 
ness and abundance of sacrifices. 

In my last lecture, I called your special attention to the 
rules which must be observed in interpreting these propheti- 
cal books, if we would not worse than miss their meaning, 
as sO many commentators have done, by making them say 
things of which they never even dreamed; and the first 
rule which I named was to observe with great care whether 
the prediction was specific or only general respecting any 
future event. The second rule to be observed is that all 
prophecies of future events are conditioned upon individual 
or national conduct. A third rule is that the extremely 
figurative language of Oriental poetry must be regarded. 
A fourth rule requires us to observe that the writers of the 
New Testament apply affirmations of the prophets to their 
own times, by way of illustration, impressiveness, or orna- 
mentation, and which were intended originally for very 
different persons and events. A fifth rule requires us care- 
fully to discriminate the prophet’s own message from the 
supernatural message from Jehovah, if he has any, and 
from the enactments of the law and the predictions of ear- 
lier prophets; and, finally, the reader must beware of 
accepting, as a part of the original prophecy, words and 
sentences which later readers added to their copies to make 
an obscure prophecy more definite or intelligible. 

In order, however, that we may fully understand the 
power of their writings and the basis on which they rested 
their authority, it will be necessary, before examining any 
one of their works, to learn what was contained in the fun- 
damental law of the nation as the condition of prosperity 
and the favor of Jehovah, and what consequences would 
follow its violation or observance; and thus we shall be 
able to determine what portion, if any, of the promises and 
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threatenings contained in their addresses was revealed to 
them directly, and what portion was based upon the bless- 
ings and curses contained in the law. For, if we find 
that what the prophet threatens or predicts will befall 
the people is only what has been already announced in the 
law or must be deduced from it by necessary inference, 
then we are to suppose that the prophet is indebted for them 
to the law, and not to any special divine revelation to his 
own mind. This inquiry is eminently important, and lies at 
the very threshold of all true understanding and interpreta- 
tion of these old Hebrew poet preachers. I therefore ask 
for its consideration your most careful and patient attention. 
First of all, then, let us inquire what the law says; what 
revelation was made, or claimed to be made, of truth to 
those or by those who had taught in previous centuries. 

(1) The first great opening of the scroll on which was 
inscribed the future history and destiny of the chosen seed 
was made to Abraham, two thousand years before the birth 
of Christ, while he resided in Haran. ‘“ Get thee out of this 
land,” said Jehovah to him, “to a jand which I will show 
thee. And I will make of thee a great nation,...and I 
will bless them that bless thee, and curse him that curseth 
thee; and in thee shall all families of the earth be blessed ” 
(Gen. xii., 2, 3). 

(2) The second opening into the future was made when 
Abraham and his nephew, Lot, had crossed the Jordan, and 
from the heights overlooked the whole country “ northward, 
and southward, and eastward, and westward.” And the Lord 
Jehovah said: “ All the land which thou seest will I give 
to thee and to thy seed forever. And I will make thy seed 
as the dust of the earth: so that, if a man can number the 
dust of the earth, then shall thy seed be numbered” (Gen. 
xiii., 14-16). 

(3) Twice more is this great future of the patriarch’s 
posterity promised to him. Once at the annunciation of 
the birth of Isaac, and again at the rescue of Isaac from 
sacrifice on the mount, in these words: “In blessing I will 
bless thee,” said Jehovah, “and in multiplying I will mul- 
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tiply thy seed as the stars of heaven, and as the sand upon 
the seashore, and .. . in thy seed shall all the nations of the 
earth be blessed” (Gen. xxii., 16-17). 

(4) The same promise is repeated to Isaac when a famine 
threatened the extinction of his household (Gen. xxvi., 
8-4). Said Jehovah, “I will perform the oath which I 
swore unto Abraham thy father, and I will make thy seed 
to multiply as the stars of heaven; ... and in thy seed shall 
all the nations of the earth be blessed.” 

(5) When the patriarch Jacob, on his pillow of stone at 
Bethel, saw the vision of angels ascending and descending, 
he was assured that his posterity should possess the land 
and be as the dust of the earth, and that in his seed all the 
families of the earth should be blessed (Gen. xxviii., 18-14). 

So early and so often repeated was the promise of the 
blessing that should come to all nations from the Hebrew 
race. If, therefore, succeeding seers, prophets, should pre- 
dict the same events, it would not of course be necessary 
for them to be inspired to do it; for during many previous 
generations the same great promises had been made to their 
predecessors. They could say that the Lord promised it; 
for it was recorded that he had promised it, as Christian 
ministers now affirm of the teachings of Christ, without 
claiming or implying that God has revealed these teachings 
to them, but that they are a part of his truth revealed by 
the Saviour. 

Leaving the patriarchs, the three great founders of the 
Jewish nation, let us turn to the constitution, so to speak, 
to the fundamental law of the nation, and inquire what 
foreshadowings there are to be found in it of the future of 
the people. 

I. The first grand summary of Jehovah’s purposes is 
announced by Moses, their great law-giver, in the twenty- 
sixth chapter of Leviticus: “If ye walk in my statutes,” 
thus it readeth, “and keep my commandments, and do them, 
then will I give you rain in due season, and the land shall 
yield her increase, and the trees of the field shall yield their 
fruit. And your threshing shall reach unto the vintage, and 
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the vintage shall reach unto sowing-time; and ye shall eat 
your bread to the full, and dwell in your land safely. And I 
will give peace in the land, and ye shall lie down, and none 
shall make you afraid; and I will rid evil beasts out of the 
land, ...and I will multiply you, and establish my covenant 
with you. ... But if ye will not hearken unto me, and will 
not do all these commandments, ... but ye break my cove- 
nant, ...I1 will even appoint over you terror, consumption, 
and the burning ague, that shall consume the eyes, and cause 
sorrow of heart; end ye shall sow your seed in vain, for 
your enemies shall eat it.... And I will break the pride of 
your power; and I will make your heaven as iron and your 
earth as brass. ... Your land shall not yield her increase, 
neither shall the trees of the field yield their fruits. ... And 
the wild beasts shall destroy your cattle, and make you few 
in number, and your highways shall be desolate. ... But if 
they shall confess their iniqtity,... and that they have 
walked contrary to me, ... then wiil I remember my cove- 
nant with Jacob, and also my covenant with Isaac, and also 
my covenant with Abraham will I remember. ... And when 
they be in the land of their enemies I will not cast them 
away ... to break my covenant with them.” 

This fundamental principle of God’s dealings with Israel, 
announced under the awful shadow of Sinai, is frequently 
repeated afterward by Moses, as he reviews the journeyings 
and fortunes of the people when they stand upon the banks 
of the Jordan, ready to pass over and possess the land prom- 
ised to the fathers as the inheritance of their children. His 
eyes might behold the land, but his foot might not press 
its soil, his lips might not taste its vintage. With a heart 
full of patriotic love for his nation and trembling with fore- 
bodings of disobedience to the divine law, he exhorts the 
people with all the pathos of a father and the enthusiasm of 
a prophet to be true, to be faithful to the covenant of the 
fathers, and to their own, which they had sworn to observe 
under the cloud, amidst the thunderings and lightnings of 
Sinai. 

“Tf ye shall do evil,” he exclaims, “in the sight of the 

8 
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Lord thy God,...I call heaven and earth to witness 
against you this day, that ye shall soon utterly perish from 
off the land whereunto we go over Jordan to possess it; ye 
shall not prolong your days upon it. ... And the Lord shall 
scatter you among the nations; and ye shall be left few in 
number among the heathen, whither the Lord shall lead 
you.... But if from thence thou shalt seek the Lord thy 
God, thou shalt find him, if thou seek him with all thy 
heart and with all thy soul....He will not forsake thee, 
nor destroy thee, nor forget the covenant of the fathers 
which he sware to them.” 

So sure is transgression to bring calamity, so sure is 
obedience to obtain blessing. As surely as the law is vio- 
lated will Jehovah punish. As surely as the people repent 
of their sin and turn unto the Lord, so surely will the Lord 
repent him of the evil that he thought to do unto them, and 
forgive them. And he closes his repetitions of the ten com- 
mandments and the impressive circumstances under which 
they were given with the same dreaded admonition in case 
of their disregard, the same glorious promise in case of 
obedience. 

All along in his addresses to the people in the Book of 
Deuteronomy, Moses recurs to this fundamental principle of 
the divine government of the chosen people. He cannot let 
it go. He would impress it upon ‘their minds by the 
double power of frequent repetition and emphatic utterance. 
With pursuasive earnestness, he says to them: “If ye shall 
hearken diligently unto my commandments which I com- 
mand you this day, to love the Lord your God and to serve 
him with all your heart and soul, then I will give you the 
rain of your land in due season, . . . that thou mayest gather 
in thy corn, and thy wine and thine oil; and I will send 
grass in thy fields for thy cattle, that thou mayest eat and 
be full. Take heed to yourselves that ye be not deceived, 
and ye turn aside, and serve other gods and worship them, 
and then the Lord’s wrath be kindled against you, and he 
shut up the heaven and there be no rain, and that the land 
yield not her fruit, and lest ye perish quickly from off the 
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good land which the Lord giveth you. Behold I set before 
you this day a blessing and a curse.” Pathetic and patri- 
otic plea, worthy of the head and of the heart of the great 
law-giver! How all the words throb with love for his 
people! How every sentence glows with ardent longing 
for their loyalty! and what a wonderful foundation it lays 
for all the exhortations of the subsequent prophets,— their 
predictions of calamity when the people are disobedient, 
their promises of pardon when they are repentant! 

A few more utterances of the great law-giver will open 
to you more fully the depths of his own heart and foresight 
and the fountains from which the later preachers, prophets, 
drew, as well as show, to change the figure, how broad and 
deep are the foundations on which the subsequent prophets 
built their superstructure. 

‘* All these blessings,” he exclaims, “shall come on thee 
and overtake thee, if thou shalt hearken unto the voice of 
the Lord thy God. Blessed shalt thou be in the city, and 
blessed shalt thou be in the field. Blessed shall be the fruit 
of thy body, and the fruit of thy ground, and the fruit of 
thy cattle, the increase of thy kine, and the flocks of thy 
sheep. Blessed shall be thy basket and thy store. Blessed 
shalt thou be when thou comest in, and blessed shalt thou 
be when thou goest out. The Lord shall cause thine ene- 
mies that rise up against thee to be smitten before thy face: 
they shall come out against thee one way, and flee before 
thee seven ways. But,” continues the great leader of the 
people, “but if thou wilt not hearken unto the voice of the 
Lord thy God, to observe and do all his commandments 
and his statutes which I command thee this day, then all 
these curses shall come upon thee, and overtake thee. 
Cursed shalt thou be in the city, and cursed shalt thou be 
in the field. Cursed shall be thy basket and thy store. 
Cursed shall be the fruit of thy body, and the fruit of thy 
land, the increase of thy kiné, and of the flocks of thy sheep. 
Cursed shalt thou be when thou comest in, and when thou 
goest out... . The Lord shall make the pestilence cleave 
unto thee, until he have consumed thee from the land 
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whither thou goest to possess it.... And the heaven that 
is over thy head shall be brass, and the earth that is under 
thee shall be iron. The Lord shall make the rain of thy 
land powder and dust: from heaven shall it come down 
upon thee, until thou be destroyed. ... Thou shalt grope 
at noon-day, as the blind gropeth in darkness. . . . Thy sons 
and thy daughters shall be given to another people, and 
thine eyes shall look and fail with longing for them all day 
long. The fruit of thy land and all thy labors shall a 
aation which thou knowest not eat up. ... Thou shalt carry 
much seed out into the field, and shalt gather but little in; 
for the locust shall consume it. Thou shalt plant vineyards 
and dress them, but thou shalt neither drink the wine nor 
gather the grapes; for worms shall eat them. . . . Thine 
olive shall cast its fruit.... All thy trees and fruit of thy 
land shall the locust consume. . . . The Lord shall bring 
a nation from afar against thee, from the end of the earth 
as swift as the eagle flieth, a nation whose tongue thou 
shalt not understand, a nation of fierce countenance, which 
shall not regard the person of the old or show favor to the 
young. ... And he shall besiege thee in all thy gates, until 
thy high fenced walls come down. ... And thou shalt eat 
of the fruit of thine own body, the flesh of thy sons and 
of thy daughters, which the Lord thy God hath given thee, 
in the siege and in the straightness wherewith thine ene- 
mies shall distress thee. ... And the Lord shall scatter thee 
among all people, from one end of the earth even unto the 
other. ... And among these nations shalt thou find no ease, 
neither shall the sole of thy foot have rest” (Deut. xxviii.). 

Now, turning from the awful picture of drought, famine, 
disease, cannibalism, war, siege, prostrate walls of cities 
and captivity, Moses lifts the veil from remoter scenes and 
reveals more distant events. “And it shall come to pass,” 
he says, “ when all these things are come upon thee, . . . and 
thou shalt call them to mind among all the nations whither 
the Lord thy God hath driven thee, and shalt return unto 
the Lord thy God and shalt obey his voice . . . with all thy 
heart and ,with all thy soul, that then the Lord thy God 
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will turn thy captivity, and have compassion upon thee, 
and will return and gather thee from all nations, whither 
the Lord thy God hath scattered thee. And if any be 
driven out unto the uttermost parts of heaven, from thence 
will the Lord gather thee, and from thence will he fetch 
thee; and the Lord thy God will bring thee into the land 
which thy fathers possessed, and thou shalt possess it. And 
he will do thee good, and multiply thee above thy fathers. 
And the Lord thy God will circumcise thy heart and the 
heart of thy seed to love the Lord thy God with all thine 
heart and with all thy soul, that thou mayest live. And 
the Lord thy God will put all these curses upon thine ene- 
mies, and on them that hate thee, which persecuted thee. 
... And the Lord thy God will make thee plenteous in 
every work of thy hand, in the fruit of thy body, in the 
fruit of thy cattle, and in the fruit of thy land for good ; 
for the Lord will again rejoice over thee for good, as he 
rejoiced over thy fathers.” And now the august law-giver, 
having unfolded the future of the nation as it should obey 
or disobey the divine commands, lifts himself to the loftiest 
height of asseveration and exclaims, “I call heaven and 
earth to witness this day against you, that I have set before 
you life and death, blessing and cursing: therefore choose 
life, that both thou and thy seed may live, and that thou 
mayest dwell in the land which the Lord sware unto thy 
fathers, to Abraham, to Isaac, and to Jacob, to give them.” 

Such is the condition precedent of national prosperity im- 
bedded in the fundamental law of the nation. These tre- 
mendous curses the subsequent prophets hurled, in the 
name of the-great Jehovah, the God of their fathers, against 
evil doers and evil doing, whether seated on thrones or on 
footstools; whether the transgressor was clothed in silk or 
sackcloth; whether the wrong was done in kings’ palaces 
or shepherds’ tents. These principles were the warp and 
woof of the web which they wove, all inlaid with figures of 
terrific import and colors of darkest hue. And, when the 
people were obedient, these same prophets, drawing from the 
rich storehouse of blessings, spread the joy of their promise 
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over vineyard and olive grove and threshing floor, till the 
land was all heaped with abundance and filled with thanks- 
giving, and their words were to the thirsting ears of the peo- 
ple like music, to their thirsting lips like clusters of Eshcol, 
and to their fainting hearts like the inspiration of God. 

When drought and famine and the plague came, and the 
fig-tree did not blossom, nor was there fruit upon the vines, 
and the labor of the olive failed, and the fields yielded no 
meat, and the flock was cut off from the fold and there was 
no herd in the stalls, then the prophet came forth in the 
strength of the God of Sabaoth and denounced the sins of 
the people, as signalized by withered fig-trees, and barren 
vines, and empty threshing floors, and desolate fields and 
vacant stalls, and Rachels mourning for their children be- 
cause they were not. 

The authority of these prophets for both their threaten- 
ings and their promises is found in the passages which I 
have quoted from the law of the land. They were sus- 
tained in their predictions by the affirmations of the great 
law-giver. They drew them from him. To the law and to 
the testimony, if they speak not according to this word, 
there is no light in them. 

One more ray of light is thrown into the future of the 
nation by the eminent founder of the monarchy, Samuel, 
one of the wisest and noblest of the statesmen of Israel or 
of the world. 

When he anointed David king to succeed Saul, in the 
name of Jehovah he announced that the suc@ession to the 
throne should continue in his family through all time. 
These are his words: “ And thine house and thy kingdom 
shall be established forever before thee; thy throne shall be 
established forever” (II. Sam. vii., 12-16). And Solomon, 
in his prayer at the dedication of the temple, implores the 
Lord God of Israel to keep the promise which he had made 
to his servant David that “there shall not fail thee a man 
in my sight to sit on the throne of Israel.” 

And the Psalmist in the name of Jehovah coateiens. 3 in 
view of the growing greatness and permanency of the king- 
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dom, “I, Jehovah, have made a covenant with my chosen, 
I have sworn unto David my servant, thy seed will I estab- 
lish forever, and build up thy throne to all generations.” 

And so filled with rapture is the poet psalmist that he 
twice repeats the covenant in still loftier phrase: “His seed 
also will I make to endure forever, and his throne as the 
days of heaven: his throne shall endure as the sun before 
me; and it shall be established forever as the moon, like the 
faithful witness in heaven.” The authority of the prophets 
and the basis of their predictions when they announce the 
perpetuity of David’s throne and his posterity as its oecu- 
pants forever are found in the affirmation of Samuel, the 
great founder of the monarchy, whose words of promise 
were repeated by statesmen and heroes of subsequent ages, 
and sung to the music of harp and lyre and trumpet blast 
by the sons of Korah in the temple courts. 

I have now concluded what I proposed to say on the 
office and character of the prophets and on the subjects 
and style of their prophecies, and the rules which are to 
be observed in interpreting them, and the grounds on which 
they based their authority. I have endeavored to remove 
prevalent misconceptions respecting both the men and their 
writings; and, if I have succeeded in any measure, as I 
hoped to do, you will be enabled to read them, especially 
in Dr. Noyes’s admirable translation, with a better under- 
standing of their meaning and a higher appreciation of 
their surpassing sublimity. They were princely men, these 
old Hebrew prophets, though no noble blood ran in their 
veins, though no royal titles graced their names. Their 
integrity was their princeliness, their patriotism was their 
nobility. They maintained the superiority of righteousness 
over ritualism, the preciousness of sanctity above sacrifice. 
They rebuked kings for their tyranny and priests for their 
formalism, and announced their downfall. They cheered 
their nation in adversity, and proclaimed its return to pros- 
perity. Their writings are without a rival in all the East. 
In loftiness of thought, in warmth of emotion, in grandeur 
of expression, they are unexcelled in all Oriental literature, 
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nor will their equal be found in the classic pages of the 
polished Greek. The roll of the majestic periods of Isaiah 
is as the roll of the ocean, and the rush of the sentences of 
Hosea is like the rush of waterfalls. Would you know 
what is best and most sublime in all the literature of the 
world, I commend you to that which comes to us from the 
mountains of Carmel and Lebanon, from the olive groves 
and threshing floors of Hebron, from the fountains of Sol- 
omon and Siloam, from Zion’s hili and the temple on 
Moriah. 

R. P. STEBBINS. 


THE REVISED VERSION AND ITS MARGINAL 
RENDERINGS. 


Whatever infelicities, deficiencies, or errors are discernible 
in this conjoined work of English and American scholars ; 
whatever “ blemishes, imperfections, failures,” according to 
their frank confession in their preface, are perceptible even 
to themselves, it is nevertheless one which, wherever the 
English language is spoken or known, will be regarded 
with increasing favor. Nothing human is more than an 
approximation to the perfect; nothing, however excellent, 
but what bears marks of frailty and is suggestive of some- 
thing higher and better. Tyndale’s “Newe Testamente,” 
1526, the Great Bible of 1541, the Genevan Testament of 
1557, the Bishop’s Bible of 1572, all proved unsatisfactory, 
“waxed old as doth a garment, were folded up and laid 
aside.” The same fate, under the greater and more widely 
diffused light of science and literature to-day, is befalling 
the Version issued in 1611, which has stood so much longer 
than its predecessors, like a stout English oak majestic in 
its decay. Canon (now Archdeacon) Farrar, in the Con- 
temporary Review for March, 1882, has told some amusing 
stories of its first reception. One scholar of no inconsider- 
able reputation — Hugh Broughton— wrote to a friend, 
“Tell his Majesty I had rather be rent to pieces by wild 
horses than any such translation, with my consent, should 
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be urged on the poor churches of England.” Archbishop 
Standish, with a flood of tears at St. Paul’s Cross, declared 
that he “wasn’t going to be sent to school by a shallow 
and pretentious Grecian like Erasmus.” Complaints were 
uttered of “inversions in the construction -~of sentences, of 
insertions in the margin of professedly better renderings 
which were mere personal opinions,” and charges were 
made of “damnable corruption, intolerable deceit, and 
vile imposture.” But the edition of 1611, wrought out. by 
some of the best scholarship and culture of the age, lived 
through it all, became dear to learned and unlearned, 
attracted Milton and Bunyan to its pages and helped them 
soar to loftier heights, established and enriched the lan- 
guage in which it was written, raised higher the ideal of 
the religion which it taught, enlarged men’s thought of 
God, and enabled the very lowest to praise him in purer 
strains. . 

* Will the Revised Version of 1881 exert so great an influ- 
ence? It may lack some of the opportunities of the last 
three centuries. But assuredly the New Testament pre- 
pared in the reign of Queen Victoria, and issued from 
the “ Jerusalem Chamber, Westminster Abbey, 11th Novem- 
ber, 1880,” on its way to the Cambridge Press, has as noble 
an aspect, and wears on its breast as royal a badge of dis- 
tinction, as the Authorized Version in the reign of King 
James I. It has not lost one whit, but has gained acces- 
sion of power to rescue from evil and to bless. It has 
laid aside many a weight, in order to run the good race set 
before it; but it has not removed all the impediments. Some 
are still left, and some have been added as great as any 
that have encumbered its predecessor. Yet that it is on the 
whole a great advance on the version of 1611, I see not how 
any thorough examiner of its pages can fairly deny. My 
own attitude toward it is described in the Contemporary 
Review for July, 1881, in an article from the pen of Rev. Dr. 
Perowne, Dean of Peterborough,— one of the English com- 
pany of revisers of the Old Testament, and author of a 


valuable commentary on the Book of Psalms,— that “it is 
4 
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not possible this should be the last revision of the English - 
Bible. Others will follow. I can only say that my study 
of it has deepened my admiration for the reverent, earnest, 
conscientious care with which the work has been done.” 


The objections to the Revised Version have fallen chiefly 
on the features of the work specified in its preface in the 
section describing the alterations made. In the first of the 
Rules framed to direct the Revisers in the prosecution of their 
task, they are required “to introduce as few alterations as 
possible consistently with faithfulness.” ‘This Rule they 
confess they found embarrassing, from the simpie fact that 
“in the intricate details of their work” they often felt “ con- 
strained to introduce changes which might not at first sight 
appear to be included in the Rule.” In explanation, there- 
fore, of what they had thus felt constrained to do and for 
the clearer apprehension of it, they group these changes into 
five classes: the first of which embraces “alterations posi- 
tively required by change of reading in the Greek Text”; 
the second, those “ where the Authorized Version appeared to 
be incorrect, or to have chosen the least probable of two pos- 
sible renderings”; the third, “alterations of obscure or 
ambiguous renderings into such as are clear and express in 
their import” ; the fourth, where there were “ inconsistent 
renderings of passages alike or parallel”; the fifth, where 
“ one alteration necessarily led toanother.” Next after come 
what the Revisers call “points of detail,’—for example, 
the employment or omission of the definite article in English 
corresponding to its use or omission in the Greek ; the more 
precise translation of Greek prepositions; the more exact 
rendering of the tenses, particularly the aorist, besides 
changes in structure. 

A candid hearing of the statements thus frankly made 
ought to have obviated much of the censure cast upon the 
Revisers, and to have availed against temptation to asperity 
or personal abuse. Of course, some sharp expressions of 
displeasure and dissent would naturally be called forth ; and 
these would be pardonable, especially if accompanied by 
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clear exposition of the mistakes alleged. But this, with few 
exceptions, has by no means been the case. The odium 
ecclesiasticum and the odiwm scholasticum, in review and 
newspaper, literary and religious, have displayed an energy 
and versatility surpassing far that which made memora- 
ble the year 1611, or any other period since men first 
began to use the fiery weapons of words. Some inquisitive 
objectors forthwith undertook to find out the number of 
the changes made ; and they came from the search announc- 
ing that over thirty-six thousand had been discovered in the 
English text, and nearly six thousand departures from the 
Greek Received Text. Bishop Wordsworth, in his address to 
the Lincoln Diocesan Conference, adopting this count, could 
not forbear exclaiming, “These small changes which we 
meet on every page are teasing, vexatious, and irritating, 
even the more so because they are small and seem to be made 
for the sake of the change.”- He certainly had forgotten the 
admonition in Paul’s apostolic letter to Titus, that he who 
fills the office of bishop “be not soon angry.” And (to use 
a French phrase) he seems to have “ lost his head,” when he 
burst out in indignant protestation, “Could the Church of 
England consistently accept a version in which not a fiftieth 
part of the changes can be shown to be needed or desirable?” 

All this ado is immensely out of proportion to the 
occasion of it. To show the worthlessness of this sort of 
criticism, I will take from the Church Quarterly Review 
for January, 1883, a few sentences contained in a very supe- 
rior article on the “ Revised Version and its Critics.” Hav- 
ing remarked that the instance had been pointed out before, 
but would bear repeating, the reviewer cites Sir Edmund 
Beckett as “ alighting on the change in the Revised Version, 
Matt. i., 23, ‘which is, being interpreted, God with us,’ 
instead of ‘which, being interpreted, is God with us.’” Sir 
Edmund’s criticism is that it “illustrates the capacity of 
the Revisers for spoiling sentences for no visible object. 
Here, the mere transposition of that little ‘is’ makes all 
the difference between a lively, solemn, and harmonious 
sentence, and one as flat, inharmonious, and pedantic as 
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a modern Act of Parliament or the Revisers’ preface.” On 
this, the writer in the Church Quarterly remarks that “ the 
exact Greek phrase occurs six times in the New Testament ; 
that, in every single instance but the one before us, the 
Authorized Version itself presents the very translation which 
this critic condemns; and that the Revisers have brought 
these harsh words, ‘ flat, inharmonious, and pedantic,’ on their 
heads by simply harmonizing the Authorized translators 
with themselves, and removing the single exception by 
adopting the order which they use in every other passage.” 
It only needs to be added in this connection that the fourth 
specification in the Revisers’ grouping already quoted would, 
if applied by a friendly hand, brush away many scores of 
censure of the Sir Edmund Beckett sort. Let the fifth spec- 
ification — namely, that “one alteration necessarily led to 
another” — be united with the fourth, and many thousands of 
the thirty-six thousand changes would soon cease to be 
occasions of any serious offence. 

The obloquy has been increased by the charge that the 
Revisers have directly violated the rule that no changes 
should be made except what were “absolutely necessary.” 
So Bishop Wordsworth proclaimed to his Diocesan Confer- 
ence; and it has been echoed all around England, and 
across the Atlantic, and far along our American coasts. But 
a reference to the Rules will at once show how utterly 
groundless is the charge. The work of “revision was to 
be so conducted as to comprise both marginal renderings 
and such emendations as it may be found necessary to insert 
in the text of the Authorized Version.” This was the lan- 
guage of Convocation expressive of its general sentiment 
in view of the revision which it thought desirable should 
be undertaken. If any objector insists that their language 
expresses the notion of what is absolutely necessary, let 
him look at the first of the Rules afterward drawn up by 
special committee for direction of the Revisers,—*“ To in- 
troduce as few alterations as possible consistently with faith- 
JSulness.” Faithfulness to what or to whom?. Who are to 
he judges of what it requires in each case? What standard 
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of fidelity except that which is set up in the intelligence, 
learning, moral consciousness, self-respect, candor of the 
Revisers themselves? The Convocation, taking into their 
own hands the appointment of the two English Companies, 
selected those whose names stood most highly esteemed 
among them as scholars and Christian men, competent to 
decide for themselves on what they thought necessary, and 
faithful to carry it into execution. 


After an examination neither inconsiderable nor hasty 
both of the Revised Version and of criticisms upon it, 
I find myself dissenting less from the Revisers than from 
their antogonists, and sometimes in part from them both. 
I agree with the former in general principles of textual 
criticism, and for the most part, but by no means always, 
in their application of the acknowledged rules of interpre- 
tation. I only wish they had carried them to a far greater 
extent. I trust my readers will perceive that I lay before 
them something more than a discussion of words. It goes 
deeper. My own interest in the subject is, in part, the same 
that I feel in examining a variorum edition of my Shak- 
spere. It lies also in the fact that I am desirous to know 
what the various writers of the New Testament have really 
said, and from the contents of the books determine how far 
they concern me,— grateful as I must be, so far as they 
quicken and help me in the pursuit and attainment of truth 
and righteousness. In further discussion of the subject, 
I will follow the lead of the Revisers in the order of their 
classification of the changes made. 

First, “the alterations positively required by change of 
reading in the Greek Text.” Into this province of their 
labors one assailant has entered with avowedly destructive 
intent. He made the British Quarterly Review for October, 
1881, the vehicle of his first attack ; January, 1882, his sec- 
ond; April, 1882, a third. These have all since been gathered 
into a volume by their author, with his name on the title- 
page, “Rev. John William Burgon, B.D., Dean of Chiches- 
ter”; and he has published along with the three articles a 
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“Letter to the Right Rev. C. J. Ellicott, D.D., Bishop of 
Gloucester and Bristol,” —a magnificent octavo from the 
press of Murray, London, 1883, pp. 550. Riding forth in 
his chariot with team of four abreast, the Dean seeks his 
foes like Xerxes “en route” via the Hellespont to conquer 
the Greeks. 

Never has man shown more self-confidence. In the preface 
to his book, he tells the world that, when his first article 
appeared, entitled “The New Greek Text,” he “knew that 
it must prove logically fatal to the Revision” ; and he “ com- 
forted himself with the secret consciousness that enough 
was on record, even were his own life suddenly brought to 
a close, to secure the ultimate rejection of the Revision of 
1881.” He “considered that he had destroyed the key of 
their position,” — “ perforce he had” ; for, “if the underlying 
Greek Text be mistaken, what else but incorrect must the 
translation be?” 

How does he go to work to carry his point? His first 
movement is to identify this “ underlying Greek Text” with 
five ancient manuscripts,— A (the Alexandrian, of the fifth 
century, now in the British Museum), C (the Rescript 
Codex Ephraim, of the fifth century, in the Royal Library of 
Paris), B (the Vatican, of about the middle of the fourth cen- 
tury, in Rome), Aleph (Tischendorf’s Sinaitic, of about the 
same date, now at St. Petersburg), D (of the middle of the 
sixth century, in the Library of the Cambridge University) ; 
the classification of the last with the other four as one of 
the chief reliances of the Revisers being an utter misrepre- 
sentation. 

His next movement is to select for a standard with which 
to compare these manuscripts Lloyd’s Greek Testament 
(an Oxford school-edition published in 1827), and taking 
111 of its pages (one-third of the whole) count up the 
number of deflections from it in the five manuscripts, which 
he enumerates as follows, namely : — 

642 (A); 1798 (C); 2370 (B); 3392 (Aleph) ; 4697 (D). 

What conclusions, then, has the Dean reached? First 
that “the five manuscripts in question stand apart from one 
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another in the proportions” above exhibited according to 
numerical count; secondly, that “four out of the five must 
be — while all the five may be—outrageously depraved.” 
In his preface, noticing a criticism of the Church Quarterly 
for January, 1882, that “the inference of depravity in the 
manuscripts assumes Lloyd’s Greek Testament* as the 
final standard of appeal,” he says: “ We care nothing about 
the merit or demerit of the Received Text. It has absolutely 
nothing to do with the question. Any text would equally 
suit our purpose.” (p. 17.) 

Granting him, accordingly, the liberty to select any edition 
of the Greek Text whatever, whether it has merit or 
demerit,— that of Stephen (1550), “the textual purity” of 
which he confesses he “ has not by any means assumed,” nor 
“made it the final standard of appeal,” —how is it that he 
cannot see that he has only given us the number of deflec- 
tions from the first third of Lloyd’s volume contained in 
the corresponding portions of the Five? He must go to 
work again, and compare these five manuscripts with one 
another and tell us both how many and what are the deflec- 
tions. We do not want any counted in of the Sir Edmund 
Beckett sort, such as the difference between the phrase 
“ which is being interpreted” and “ which being interpreted 
is,” nor deflections of mere punctuation, spelling, etc.,— 
variations which, as Dr. Scrivener properly remarks, “ cause 
little appreciable difference in the sense, but from which 
a large portion of our various readings arises.” 

Take away such variations from the count already made 
by the Dean, and undoubtedly his comparative- estimate of 
the proportion in which they differ would be reduced full 
two-thirds or more, and his inference of “ outrageous deprav- 
ity” go to its own place. Why can he not see that the five 
may often agree with one another in the points in which his 
reasoning makes them differ; and that, if he is to be taken 


* Bishop Lioyd’s edition of the Greek Testament is avowedly a reproduction of Mill’s 
(1704), and the latter of Robert Stephen’s (1550), which is generally current in England as 
the Received Text. The edition of the Elzevirs, 1624, 1633 ( ), passes as the Received 
Text on the continent of Europe and in the United States. The variations between 
Stephen’s and the Elzevirs amount to two hundred and eighty-seven, according to Dr. 
Scrivener. 
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at his word in what he says of his willingness to accept “ any 
text,” even the most imperfect, the only consistent conclu- 
sion he could come to would be that, the more the five 
deflected from such an imperfect standard, the more highly 
they ought to be valued. He takes the opportunity to put 
into a note (page. 18 of his preface) a claim to originality 
in his method of proof, that the five “so habitually contra- 
dict one another as effectually to invalidate their own evi- 
dence throughout.” “This,” says he, “has never been 
proved before.” We have seen what kind of proof it is. 
Assertion with him is argument, and no gulf between prem- 
ise and conclusion too wide for him to venture to take the 
leap. 

The next movement is to introduce the Church Fathers in 
impeachment of the veracity of the oldest codices, and thus 
exhibit the untrustworthiness of the Revised Version 
built to so great an extent on their basis. The explicit 
testimony of the early Church Fathers is an element in 
textual criticism which no candid scholar will cast aside. 
But then it is to be considered: (1) that the testimony 
must be explicit, not mere quotations from memory, and 
liable to be expressed differently at different times, not 
utterances of mere individual opinion, given, as they some- 
times are, with a “ perhaps” or “I rather think”; (2) that 
the established rank of the Fathers is to be regarded rather 
than the number of them; (3) that they must be “early” 
enough to be versed in copies contemporary with the oldest 
now extant, and in copies still older than they; (4) that 
the opinions of the earliest Greek Fathers and scholars are 
now extant in part only in Latin translations not altogether 
reliable in respect to exactness,—a remark applicable in 
particular to translations of portions of the works of Origen 
by Rufinus, of the fifth century, of whom the eminent 
scholar Matthaei has said that his translations “ ought to be 
accounted not a work of Origen, but a Compend by Rufi- 
nus, who undoubtedly has omitted some things, and has 
admitted others, without [the concurrence either way of the 
intent and real meaning of] his author.” (See Dr. Ezra 
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Abbot in the Journal of the Society of Biblical Literature 
and Exegesis for June and December, 1881, p. 135.) 


I will now proceed to examine two or three passages in 
the Revised Version which Dean Burgon puts to the severest 
tests in his power, and against which he brings to bear “ the 
Patristic authority” with the force of a “torrent of testi- 
mony before which all doubt must at all events be borne 
away.” 

First, therefore, Luke ii., 14 (pp. 41-47), the last clause 
of which in the Authorized Version reads, “and on earth 
peace, good will toward men,” but in the Revised, “and on 
earth peace among men in whom he is well pleased.” I 
dissent from the Revised rendering in English as decidedly 
as the Dean. But I think I see clearly that the preponderat- 
ing weight of the manuscripts, versions, and early Fathers 
included, is decidedly in favor of the Greek Text adopted by 
the Revisers, however inadequately translated. As their 
critic has devoted the first two of his pages to a sharp con- 
test over the testimony of the Greek manuscripts and the 
versions before entering on his struggle in the next three to 
win the Patristic authority to his side, it is proper that he 
be followed step by step. 

The whole question hinges 6n the minute point whether 
the Greek noun translated “good will” is in the nominative 
Case, cidoxia, a8 in the Received Text, or in the genitive case, 
eidoxiac, a8 in the Revised,—the letter «-” being the little 
spark that has set ablaze such a heap of fuel. What then 
is the testimony ? 


1. The Testimony of the Greek Manuscripts. 


(1) As tothe reading of the noun in the nominative case 
according to the Received Text, Dean Burgon makes the 
unqualified statement “that it is vouched for by every known 
copy of the Gospels of whatever sort, excepting only the 
Sinaitic and A, B, D.” This statement is deceptive, be- 
cause by silence or implication it includes C as a voucher 


for the Received Text. The simple fact is that some of its 
5 
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leaves are wanting; and Luke ii., 14, is not extant in the 
manuscript. The true statement is that no Greek manu- 
script earlier than the seventh or the sixth century contains 
the noun in the nominative case, and all older than that 
date contain the noun in the genitive. 


2. Fhe Testimony of Versions. 


The Versions are about equally balanced, the Peshito- 
Syriac being for the nominative and the old Latin copies 
for the genitive; both of these being classed by Dr. Scriv- 
ener “with a few of the most ancient manuscripts in the 
very first rank as authorities.” The Coptic has the noun 
in the nominative, and the Gothic in the genitive; the 
Vulgate in the genitive, and all the other versions in the 
nominative. 


3. The Testimony of Church Fathers. 


Dean Burgon has summoned his “mighty array of up- 
wards of fifty Fathers,” “twenty-nine” of whom he calls 
‘illustrious names,” for the reading in the Received Text 
and the rendering in the Common Version. He cites 
Origen among them, an illustrious name in truth, a man of 
learning and genius beyond all the rest put together, whose 
adoption of the nominative “good will” Tischendorf also 
says is found in three several places in the original Greek 
of the works of this Father. But there are facts that 
greatly diminish, if not annul, the force of the three refer- 
ences as testimony. Dr. Scrivener (ed. 1883, Introduction 
to New Testament, pp. 590-593), who adheres to the 
Received “ext, acknowledges that Origen lays “no special 
stress” on the Greek noun in its nominative case, and of 
consequence his testimony lacks the essential quality of 
explicitness to make it decisive. A still more important 
fact is the citation by Tischendorf of a passage translated 
by Jerome, “For the peace which the Lord does not give 
on the earth is not the peace of good will.” Tischendorf 
adds, “It is clear that Origen in fact defends the genitive 
case.” This counter-testimony of Origen, Dean Burgon 
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wholly ignores! To Origen’s testimony is added that of 
Cyril of Jerusalem (Dr. Scrivener says “wrongly,” but 
quotes no authority for his assertion), pseudo-Athanasius, 
and Athanasius himself,—three eminent ecclesiastical 
writers,— together with all the Latin Fathers. Dr. Seriv- 
ener diminishes the Dean’s “mighty array” by more than 
two-thirds. Clearly, the critical testimony for the Revised 
Text outweighs that for the Received. 

But the Revised rendering, “peace among men with 
whom he is well pleased,” is infelicitous and inexact. Six 
English words are employed to express the sense of one in 
Greek. The phraseology appropriated in six places to 
denote the divine complacency in Jesus, “the only begot- 
ten and well-beloved Son,” is here made descriptive of the 
moral attitude of God toward all men. Possibly the Re- 
visers intended to communicate the grand, Pauline idea of 
mankind,—“ grown up in ali things into him who is the 
head, even Christ, unto the building up of itself in love” 
(Eph. iv., 18-16), and the Father, well-pleased, beholding 
his children. But great and noble and true as the thought 
is, I do not think even the angels had yet reached or in 
their song expressed it, nor that the Revisers succeeded in 
conveying it. 

What, then, is the true rendering of the Revised Text? 
I will translate it according to Origen’s interpretation of 
it, as follows : — 


Glory be to God on high! 
And on earth [the] peace of [his] good will among men! 


“God on high” is Luther’s and Tyndale’s phraseology. 
The first line is that of the “Gloria in Excelsis,” whose 
strains still float down to us through the eternal spaces from 
our very early youth. The change of literal construction, 
according to the Greek, of peace, among men, of his good 
will into idiomatic English, the peace of his good will among 
men, is like the same from the Greek phrase in Rom. ix., 21, 
Has not a right the potter of the clay? into Has not the potter 
a right over the clay? 
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I concede that it is in entire accordance with Greek and 
English usage to render the second line the peace of good 
will among men. Thus translated, it would introduce the 
kindly feelings in man toward man as an essential element 
of genuine, permanent peace; and this is a great truth. 
But it seems a little too reflective and philosophical to be 
embodied in this song heard by the shepherds watching their 
flocks by night. 

Or, once more, it may be on earth peace among men of 
good will. For mutual good will is an indispensable condi- 
tion of a permanent peace,—a great truth, but apparently 
foreign from the exigency of the circumstances. The lan- 
guage of the Received Text, “among men good will,” re- 
quires its interpretation in the sense of kindly feeling, well- 
disposedness, in the hearts of men in the relations of life, as 
in Phil. i., 15, Rom. x., 1, etc.; a state of blessedness which 
the Gospel is adapted to produce. No more is contained 
in this than what is really contained in the second render- 
ing which I have given. All the renderings are related 
truths. Each blends with the rest.* 

I come next to Luke xxiii., 45, the chief interest in the 
discussion of which must be derived from the light it may 
throw on the character of some of the passages contained 
in the Gospel, on certain limitations in its author, and on 
the quality of the efforts made to resist the progress of truth 
and perpetuate the reign of erroneous tradition. The Re- 
ceived Text and Common Version give us the phrase and 
the sun was darkened. The Revised Tezt gives us literally 
the sun failing (i.e., to give light). The Revised Version 
renders it in its text the light of the sun failing, and adds, 





*I think it idle to object that in the departure from the Received Text and Common 
Version of Luke ii., 14, all the rhythm and melody and beauty go out along with it. Dr- 
Scrivener who makes the objection (as well as Dean Burgon and Sir Edmund Beckett and 
others) has not shown a perfect ear for melody in the phrase “ amongst men,” which he has 
adopted. Every well-trained chorister would shake his head, if asked to put that utterance 
into chant or anthem. I will give the doctor a translation better than his own, if he must 
still insist on the triplet form, namely :— 


Glory be to God on high ! 

And on earth peace ! 

Among men good will ! 
The preposition “toward” must go at any rate, for the Greek preposition éy never ex- 
presses the relation of toward. 
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in a marginal note, “Gr. the sun failing.” I can best pre- 
sent the state of the question and the points in discussion 
by first placing before the reader what Dean Burgon has to 
say on the subject. 

“The darkness spoken of,” says he, “was an incident 
wholly out of the course of nature.” So “the ancients 
clearly recognize” it. “Origen,” he adds, “is even elo- 
quent on the subject, elaborately asserting that the sun 
was darkened is the only true reading of St. Luke, and de- 
liberately condemning, sixteen hundred and fifty years ago, 
the copies departing from it as of a corrupt type. This 
reading,” he continues, “is found in all the oldest and most 
famous documents, all the uncials but three and a half, 
and in every known Evangelium. All the versions, with 
the single exception of the Coptic, are all against the Re- 
visers, and not a single Father is on their side.” 

According to Tischendorf, the Received Text has only A 
and C (a ninth century’s correction) among the oldest 
manuscripts, and sixteen other uncials (including D) run- 
ning from the middle of the sixth century to the ninth. 
The Revised has the Sinaitic, B, C (first hand), with L (the 
Dean’s “and a half” manuscript) of the eighth century, 
more highly valued by Griesbach and Scrivener than D. 

Of the versions, the Revised Text has at least the sup- 
port of three; namely, the Peshito-Syriac (margin), the 
Sahidic, and the Coptic. 

As to Patristic testimony, Tischendorf cites for the Re- 
vised Text two explicit declarations of Origen contained 
in the original Greek still extant; namely, (1) “From the 
Gospels, that the earth quaked . . . and darkness came on in 
daytime, the sun going into eclipse”; (2) “and there hap- 
pened a certain divine omen out of the sky, the sun going 
into eclipse.” Also a third, preserved in a Latin transla- 
tion, “But Matthew thus spake, From hour [the sixth], 
etc.; Luke assuredly, And darkness prevailed over all the 
land until the ninth hour, the sun going into eclipse.” To 
the testimony of Origen, that of Cyril of Jerusalem is added 
three different times. And yet Dean Burgon ignores it all, 
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and has the hardihood to tell us that the Revisers “have 
not a single Father on their side,” and that the reading 
which supports the darkening of the sun in a manner wholly 
out of the course of nature is found “in all the oldest and 
most famous documents”! It is freely conceded there is 
testimony extant from Origen, limited to a Latin transla- 
tion of it, that in his time the majority of the manuscripts 
contained the reading and the sun was darkened. But we 
know that fact independently of his testimony. We are 
willing to concede, also, the fact of the two guesses about 
the origin of “the change made in certain copies into an 
assertion of an eclipse of the sun,—somebody wishing to 
say something a little clearer,” but he himself “ express- 
ing a suspicion of its having been done by some outside 
plotter and mischief-maker in order to confute the Gospels.” 
But even this would make this Father’s variant testi- 
mony stand in the proportion of three for the Revisers to 
one for the Dean and the Received Text; nor does it warrant 
in the least degree the extravagant turning of Origen’s 
guess in respect to one single departure into a deliberate 
condemnation of the several manuscripts in which it was 
found. Moreover, it is natural. and fair to explain the dis- 
crepancy as arising from the expression of an opinion early 
in life in favor of the supernatural character of an event, 
and later another opinion discarding the first,—just as 
Prof. Stuart in our own time in his Letters to Channing 
advocated Hebrews i., 8, as affirming the proper Deity of 
Christ, and ten years afterward, in his Commentary on that 
Epistle, renounced the opinion which he had once so 
positively expressed. Let me add stiil further that Tischen- 
dorf calls in question the good faith of this old Latin 
translator; that Smith’s Dictionary of the Bible (article 
“Darkness” ) mentions the inconsistency of the transla- 
tor’s paragraph with Origen’s assertions elsewhere, and 
impeaches its genuineness; that Griesbach almost a hundred 
years ago marked the reading of the Received Text as 
doubtful. After all this, what do the vehement protesta- 
tions and assaults of the Dean show themselves to be? 
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In the decision of the question which of the two render- 
ings is the genuine, I frankly confess I feel little or no con- 
cern, for the simple reason that, decide which way any 
one may incline, from the testimony given, either reading 
sustains the narration of a phenomenon equivalent to an 
eclipse of the sun. With two brief citations exhibiting 
the usage in both Greek and Latin speech, that lead me 
to this result, and with a sentence presenting its obvious 
bearings in one important direction, I will close this section 
of my paper. Says Cicero, De Republica, 1. 16, in an old 
edition lying open before me, “In the Lacedemonian war, 
when darkness on a sudden occurred, the sun having be- 
come darkened, and a very great panic seized the minds of 
the Athenians, Pericles (440 B.C.) is said to have explained 
to his fellow-citizens — what he had been taught by Anax- 
agoras, whose pupil he had been—that such an event 
occurs at a particular and-necessary time when the whole 
moon lies beneath the sun, and that it could not occur ex- 
cept at the particular time of new moon. The people were 
delivered from their fear; for, at that time, this was a new 
and unknown reason, that the sun when opposite the moon 
is wont to fail” (to give light). Here, it is noticeable that 
the Roman orator uses both of the two forms of speech, 
describing one and the same eclipse as already cited in the 
previous discussion. Tacitus also (Annals, B. 14, ch. 12) 
narrates the occurrence of an eclipse in Nero's time, under 
phraseology like that of the Received Text and Common 
Version, “ The sun having become suddenly darkened.” 

Under either of the two forms of phraseology, therefore, 
Luke has given us an account of a phenomenon answering 
to that of an eclipse of the sun. It could not have hap- 
pened, because the crucifixion was at the Passover, the 14th 
or 15th of Nisan, a date set from year to year to correspond 
with the full moon of the month. The evangelist gathered 
it up in the course of the investigations he tells us he made ; 
but it was an unveritable event, a mere tradition. Is it 
the only one in his Gospel ? 
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The Revisers call attention next to the changes made by 
use or disuse of the definite article in English according to 
the Greek. Certainly, they have often brought out the 
thought more distinctly. But it is not all satisfactory. 
More remains to be done, and something in the Revisers’ 
work to be corrected. In the Bibliotheca Sacra for Jan- 
uary, 1882, Prof. Tyler of Amherst College takes exception 
to “ the dogs” and “ the swine,” to “ the foxes” * and to “ the 
bushel” (better the measure, which did not hold a bushel, 
but only about a peck), to “the stand,” ete. But they 
have their justification in the fact that they were all objects 
familiar to the eye, some of them articles in daily use, often 
only one of the kind in the family. To be consistent, the 
Professor ought to say, “ Behold fowls of the air,” “Con- 
sider lilies of the field.” As to his preference of a furnace 
of fire to “ the furnace,” ete. (the fiery furnace, Matt. xiii., 42), 
he did not see that in the Common Version it is “the fur- 
nace” in verse fiftieth. To his query, “ Why not also the 
weeping and the gnashing of the teeth?” I reply, Well, why 
not? Let the emphatic stfess be laid on the adverb There, 
where it belongs, enunciating lightly all the articles which 
offend the Professor, and I doubt whether any one will 
remain insensible to the intenser and more vivid description. 

In II. Peter i., 1, the Revised Version reads in its text 
“the righteousness of our God and Saviour Jesus Christ” ; 
in Titus ii. 13, “the appearing of the glory of our great 
God and Saviour Jesus Christ,”— and in the margin, against 
each rendering respectively, the text of the Common Ver- 
sion as an alternative. In the appendix at the end of the 
Revised Version is recorded the unheeded request of the 
American Revisers, “ Let the text and the margin exchange 
places.” Prof. Tyler has made a point somewhat new, 
nor met in the replies of Prof. Norton in his Statement of 
Reasons and of Dr. Ezra Abbot in an editorial note (pp. 





*In Matt. vill., 20, and Luke ix., 58, two parallel passages, the Greek has the article in 
each. The Common English Version renders the former, “‘ The foxes have holes and the 
birds of the air have nests,” but the latter, “ Foxes have hules and birds of the air have 
nests.” Prof. Tyler says ‘the Revisera have made the matter worse by adopting the ren- 
dering with the article in both.” On the contrary, they have done the only proper thing. 
The Professor's individual taste misleads him here, as his theological bias elsewhere. 





- 
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199-202), and also in a more elaborate paper of the latter 
in the Journal of Biblical Literature, etc., for June and 
December, 1881. It is that “if II. Peter i., 11, is confess- 
edly rendered rightly, ‘the eternal kingdom of our Lord 
and Saviour Jesus Christ, then must II. Peter i.; 1, on the 
same principle be rendered ‘the righteousness of our God 
and Saviour Jesus Christ.’” And Titus ii., 13, must follow 
suit. 

Now, Winer (pp. 129, 130) sets forth the principle that 
“variations in the use of the definite article occur in a very 
great number of passages, and it depends on the writer how 
he will regard the mutual relation of the connected nouns.” 
Consequently, there being in the above-cited texts of Peter 
and of Paul examples of such a variation, as well as of 
grammatical ambiguity, the opinion of the writer <uust be 
gathered from the context, or, if that be insuflicient, aid 
must be sought in what he has written elsewhere. itere, in 
relation to II. Peter i., 1, there occurs in verse seconi the 
declaration, “Grace to you and peace be multiplied in the 
knowledge of God and of Jesus our Lord.” It is diretly 
the opposite mutual relation from what the Revisers have 
constructed in verse first, of the connected notions of God 
and of Christ. And it stands in forcible rebuke of their 
course. 

It is a further remark of Winer (p. 130) that he “does 
not deny that the words ‘our Saviour’ can grammatically be 
regarded as a second predicate dependent on the Greek arti- 
cle, but would only show there is no grammatical obstacle 
in the position of the article to taking ‘our Saviour Jesus 
Christ’ as a second subject.” Prof. Tyler admits its weight, 
though he denominates it “a negative argument.” How 
negative, except that it has a negation in it? How is his 
own affirmative, except that it happens to have an affirmation 
in it? Grammatically, therefore, the passages in question, 
being ambiguous, may be interpreted either way,— that 
Christ is God, the great God, or that he is other than God, 
is derived and subordinate, not Supreme God, nor in our idi- 
omatic speech to be called God. With context and known 

6 
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sentiments of the writers expressed elsewhere in favor of the 
latter notion, what must be the proper exegetical decision ? 
What but that both in Paul and in Peter, and throughout 
* the New Testament in its original text, Christ is never pre- 
sented as God Supreme? And that in particular, now that 
in the Revised Version, Rom. ix., 5, over against the long 
contested declaration, still there in the text, of the supreme 
Godhead of Jesus Christ, there is admitted into the margin 
the alternative rendering, “God who is over all be blessed 
forever,” the argument from the principles stated by Winer 
in respect to II. Pet. i. 1, and Titus ii., 18, receives great 
accession of strength. 

The reader of the Epistle to the Reones will experience 
new pleasure in following the lead of the apostle in his dis- 
cussion of law in general and law in particular with the 
help of the Revisers in their dexterous management of the 
definite article as employed by Paul himself. 


The rendering of the Aorist in the Revised Version has 
altered the features and complexion of the old not a little. 
One instance will affect the reader as much as any in the 
book. In Matt. xxvii., 46, Mark xv., 34, there is put in the 
margin, ‘* Why didst thou forsake me?” i.e. Why didst 
thou abandon me to such suffering? Why give me up to 
my deadly enemies? It was the natural ery of extreme 
bodily agony. But Luke tells us it quickly subsided into 
those dear words of submission and trust, “ Father, into thy 
hands I commit my spirit”; and, with the utterance of the 
words, he expired. 

All along, too, in the Epistles of Paul, with this aid of 
the aorist, fresh and delightful surprises attend us at almost 
every step, as we pass along. 

But there are some instances of their treatment of the 
aorist from which I dissent. In John xviii. 24, the Re- 
ceived Version, “Now Annas had sent him bound unto 
Caiaphas the high. priest,” is changed into “ Annas there- 
fore sent him bound,” ete. I think I can show that the 
Received can stand, all but the introductory particle “ now.” 
That must go. 
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There are three textual variations — two of these differ- 
ing only in the use of “now” in the one, and of “ there- 
fore” in the other, while the third has no particle at all; 
and the three texts are alike in every other respect. (1) 
The Sinaitic is the only uncial for “now,” together with 
sixteen cursives and three versions. (2) “Therefore” is 
sustained by B, C, L, and four more uncials of later date, 
many cursives, six versions, and by Cyril. (3) There is 
no particle in A, C (with ninth century correction), D (of 
ninth century correction), about seventy cursives, and two 
versions. The scales lie pretty even between (2) and (3). 
Now, it is one of the accepted rules of textual criticism 
that, where there are three different readings, two of which 
have differing particles, and the third has neither of them, 
but is well supported, most probably the third is the gen- 
uine text. 

There is another turning-point. The two English words 
“sent” and “had sent” represent one and the same Creek 
word, which is in the aorist tense. The English preterite 
“sent” is one legitimate rendering. It is some such word 
as “therefore” which in that case must determine the mean- 
ing of the sentence. In the instance of John xviii. 24, 
with the word “ therefore” it is obviously the narration of an 
act subsequent to the occurrences immediately preceding it. 

But can the aorist be properly rendered had sent, i.e., 
in the sense of the pluperfect? Of course not, with that 
adverb “therefore” in the verse. But, with “therefore” 
excluded from it, a very intelligible idea is conveyed; 
namely, “Annas had sent Jesus bound to Caiaphas.” 
What then was Greek custom in respect to such a use of 
the aorist? Grammarians so well known and distinguished 
as Buttmann, Curtius, Crosby, Goodwin, Hadley, Jelf, 
Kiihner, Winer, all unite in saying that “the less pliant 
form of the Greek pluperfect is avoided in prose as well 
as in poetry; and, where the relation of time is sufficiently 
indicated by the context, the place of our pluperfect is com- 
monly supplied by the aorist.” They cite abundant exam- 
ples of the usage, which no critic of the New Testament 
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has ever attempted or is able to disprove. It is an amus- 
ing circumstance that Dr. Davidson, who in the Introduc- 
tion to his Translation of the New Testament has so de- 
cidedly pronounced the pluperfect “had sent” to be “ erro- 
neously” rendered, and made the strictest sense of the 
aorist one of his leading proofs against the authenticity and 
genuineness of the Fourth Gospel, has nevertheless used 
the aorist of Paul in the sense of the pluperfect in trans- 
lating Gal. iii., 21, “if a law had been given.” Our Revis- 
ers, who have cast out from John xviii., 24, the pluperfect 
‘had seat,” follow the Doctor’s pluperfect rendering of the 
aorist in Gal. iii., 21. Adopting this rendering in the evan- 
gelist, the verse may be taken parenthetically or, better, in 
the language of Winer (p. 275), of the nature of “ supple- 
mentary remarks contained in independent clauses where 
the aorist is thus used.” 

With this adoption of it, a fresh perception of unity in the 
narrative of the last scenes in the life of Jesus rises in us. 
There was only one examination, and that one before Caia- 
phas. He is the only one named by the author as high- 
priest. Annas, the ex-high priest and father-in-law of Caia- 
phas, simply arranged matters for more easily despatching 
public affairs. In the course of the dictation by John to his 
scribe, and in the pressure on his imagination of the scenes he 
had witnessed,— particularly that of the disciple who stood 
warming himself,— the occurrence of the Master having been 
sent by Annas to Caiaphas slipped out of his mind; but 
having taken it up again, like a dropped stitch, he resumes 
the thread of his narration just about at the description of 
that scene of the disciple at the blazing coals. How often 
in our common life do just such slips occur and are supple- 
mented,— how often even in writing! 

Recognizing the Revised Text of I. Tim. iii., 16, as the 
genuine, my own preference is to take the first clause as 
subject and the following clauses as predicates: He who was 
manifested in the flesh, was justified in the Spirit, beheld by 
angels, etc. 

The insertion in the margin of Rom. ix., 5, of the render- 
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ing which makes the last clause a doxology to the Father — 
a rendering which so many of the best scholars, especially in 
modern times,‘have contended for —every liberal Christian 
will welcome. Dean Burgon’s hostility to it, who denomi- 
nates it “the Socinian gloss,” “the vile Socian gloss,” four or 
five times over, is unquestionably shared by many; but the 
truth will at last prevail. I regretted to see in the An- 
dover Review for April the statement that the margin of 
Rom. ix., 5, “was unanimously rejected by the American 
Revision Company,” making the unfovtunate impression 
that the American Revisers had no sympathy with their 
English brethren in allowing such a rendering to find its 
way into the margin. But the Appendix reveals that they 
rejected the clumsy forms of the English Revisers, in order 
to introduce their own more simple and clear marginal in 
the brief, manly words, “Or, he who is over all, God, be 
blessed forever.” The error remains uncorrected in the 
Review up to the present date. 

One cannot but wish the Revisers could have felt free 
to introduce into the margin opposite John viii. 58, or 
among the foot-notes, “Iam he.” It ought by right to be 
in the text, as is true of very many of the marginal alterna- 
tives. It is the very same Greek phrase as in verses 24, 28, 
of the same chapter and in every one of the fourteen or 
fifteen other places in which it occurs, and is there trans- 
lated, “I am he,” or “It is I,” or “Is it 1.” In John viii. 
24, 28, and xiii., 19, the English Company have put the mar- 
ginal “I am” as alternative to“Iam he”; but the Amer- 
icans record their request for its omission. It seems a very 
poor contrivance on the part of the English Revisers to sus- 
tain the rendering, “ Before Abraham was, Iam.” It is, how- 
ever, the only exegetical support their ingenuity can devise. 

These marginal alternative renderings, especially in respect 
to the long vexed question of the supreme Deity of Jesus 
Christ, must exert no inconsiderable influence in making the 
New Departure more and more significant, until the Church 
shall find itself standing on the only sure foundation,— the 
religion of the Great Master himself. 

N. S. Foisom. 
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THE FATHER OF ENGLISH PROTESTANTISM. 


The fourteenth century is one of the most pregnant 
epochs in English history. The great events which illus- 
trated its passage, its glorious victories and its fearful 
plagues, have profoundly influenced the fortunes of every 
subsequent century. Crécy and Poitiers were the parents 
of an international hatred that yields but slowly before the 
cosmopolitan spirit of civilization. They were victories the 
absence of which from the chronicles of nations would be 
a fit subject of rejoicing, so many evils did they draw in 
the train of their destructive triumph. Out of the utmost 
calamity of the century, on the other hand, came one of the 
greatest blessings a country can enjoy. The Black Death, 
which thrice in the reign of Edward III. ravaged England, 
striking down at least one man in every three, was, as Prof. 
Thorold Rogers says, a calamity “the most extensive in 
its immediate incidence and the most significant in its 
ultimate effects, of all events which have happened in the 
history of this country and, indeed, of all Europe.” It 
directly caused an immense advance in the reward of labor, 
and, through Wat Tyler’s rebellion, brought about the end 
of serfdom. The English peasant owes his release from 
villanage to the Black Death. 

In the sphere of letters, it would have been an age of 
mighty beginnings, had it been the century of Geoffrey 
Chaucer alone. But the gay and courtly poet did not 
embody the whole spirit necessary to the production of a 
national literature. A deeper element of moral earnestness 
was present in the evangelical preaching and the vigorous 
pamphlets of John Wiclif. The heart of the people was 
stirred to life by Longland’s Vision of Piers Ploughman and 
the first translation of the Bible into English speech. The 
deep sobriety of the Anglo-Saxon soul, facing the problems 
of destiny, found utterance; and English literature began to 
be. As Martin Luther begot the literature of Germany, 
translating the Bible, so Wiclif isthe father of English 
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prose” by his version. Five hundred years will have fled 
since his death, when this year of grace goes out. The 
renewed study of the life and work of the Rector of Lutter- 
worth, which the half-millennium has excited, but places him 
in a nobler light as the first great wielder of English speech 
and the first great champion of English religion. 

Wiclifs early years, like those of John Knox, are very 
obscure. The date commonly given for his birth, 1324, 
rests only on the presumption that he must have been sixty 
years old at his death in 1384. His name came from a little 
village on the river Tees that separates Durham and York- 
shire. The addition of “de Wiclif” (water-cliff) to their 
Christian name had, since the Norman Conquest, distin- 
guished the children of the Manor-house from the vulgar 
crowd not yet possessed of a surname. John de Wiclif 
came thus of a noble family, but he was a prophet without 
honor in hisown house. The family always continued stead- 
fast in the Roman Catholic faith, and their probable rejec- 
tion of their heretical son must have been one reason of his 
entire silence concerning his personal history. None of the 
autobiographic details which lend so much of charm to the 
severest reasoning are to be found in his writings. His 
whole history up to his first notable appearance in 1366 is 
uncertain. Taught the elements of education it is likely at 
the near Abbey of Egglestone, he went up about 1340 to 
Oxford to prepare for the service of the Church; and nearly 
all his subsequent life had Oxford for its centre. The beau- 
tiful town, thronged with students far beyond the number of 
later time, was his home during the many years required 
to complete the long course of the scholastic training; and, 
when he had taken his doctor’s degree, his studies and his 
lectures kept him there no small part of the time. He 
was never settled far away. The honors which the univer- 
sity had to bestow were generously given to the famous 
scholar. A Fellow of Merton, the college of Duns Scotus, 
whose realism he adopted, of William of Occam, and, in 
Wiclifs own time, of Thomas Bradwardine, then master 
of Baliol Hall (true predecessor in the right line of heresy 
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of Benjamin Jowett!), and, later, warden of Canterbury 
Hall (though this may have been another John of Wiclif), 
he was the favorite son of his university and her chief orna- 
ment during his teaching career. The Doctor Evangelicus, 
he was versed in all the learning of the schoolmen, and his 
Latin works are characterized by every scholastic trait. His 
close adherence in later years to the authority of Scripture 
marked him as the last of the great schoolmen, and gave 
him his title. 

An austere and devout scholar, he soon found his natural 
enemy in the unworthy friar of the day. The Dominican 
and Franciscan orders did noble service for the England of 
the thirteenth.century, supplying the many defects of the 
regular clergy. But their virtue lasted scarcely a hundred 
years. In Wiclif’s generation, they had become a disgrace 
to the name of religion. Originally forbidden, and wisely 
as it would seem, to hold any manner of property, and 
obliged to beg their living, their mendicant habit became 
the plain cause of a frightful degeneration in their morals. 
Chaucer’s humorous satire may be more trustworthy as 
a picture of the average friar than the tremendous invective 
of Wiclif; but what a picture of a man of religion does the 
Prologue to the Canterbury Tales give in the “ wantoun and 
merye frere,” skilled in “daliaunce and fair langage,” “the 
beste beggere in his hous,”— 


“ An esy man to yeve penaunce 
Ther as he wiste have a good pitaunce”’! 


Against the crying debauchery of the Church, indicated in 
such a typical mendicant, Wiclif early took a most decided 
stand. From 1360 to the end of his life, he was the bitter 
and incessant enemy of the orders. The friars justified 
their theoretical poverty from the New Testament; but 
he declared that “open begging is sharply damned in Holy 
Writ,” and that it was “a foule error to meyntene it, but 
that is more error to seie that Christ was such a beggar.” 
In his discourses and pamphlets, Wiclif knows no mercy 
when he speaks of the extortions and the licentiousness of 
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the four orders. One of his writings is Fifty Objections to 
Friars. The best that he can say of them, if God indeed 
conferred them on the Church, is that they were meant as 
a scourge, like the kings of Israel. But, in truth, they are 
the very tail of the dragon. 

Wiclif's denunciations are monotonous, indeed, in their 
thousand-fold repetition; and it may well be that, from a 
judicial stand-point, they cannot be accepted as altogether 
just. But his pure zeal for holiness was the cause of his 
anger, and no unworthy motive. Had he felt less intensely 
the beauty of goodness, he might have used softer language ; 
but, certainly, much may be excused to one whose own cleri- 
eal life exemplified these words in which he paints the true 
minister of religion: “If thou art a priest and by name 
a curate, live thou a holy life. Pass other men in holy 
prayer, holy desire, and holy speaking, in counselling and 
teaching the truth. Let thy open life be a true book, in 
which the soldier and the layman may learn how to serve 
God and keep his commandments. For the example of 
a good life, if it be open and continued, striketh rude men 
much more than open preaching with the word alone. Have 
both meat and drink and clothing, but the remnant give to 
the poor, to those who have fully wrought, but who now 
may not labor for feebleness or sickness; and*thus thou 
shalt be a true priest both to God and to man.” 

In his lifelong warfare on the friars, Wiclif had the full 
sympathy, of course, of the regular clergy (the seculars, as 
they were called). In his opposition, no less continuous 
though begun later, to the exorbitant pretensions of the 
pope, he had behind him all the strength of the national 
feeling. When Urban V. made his strangely ill-timed 
demand on Edward III. for the long arrears of the tribute 
pledged by the cowardly King John, the Oxford doctor 
stepped to the front in denying the outrageous claim. The 
opinions of the seven barons, which his tract reports as 
delivered in council, were surely his own, like the speeches 
Dr. Johnson wrote in his garret. “Let us bid the pope to 
follow his Master who had not where to lay his head, and 


7 
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steadfastly oppose his claims to civil power.” Thus Wiclif 
preludes all his later polemic against the hierarchy. A 
strict return to the constitution of the primitive Church, as 
depicted in the New Testament, was the object he sought. 
As a patriot and as a Christian, he rejected a church rule 
equally foreign to England and to Christianity. The pope 
he did not hesitate soon to call “the proud worldly Priest of 
Rome, and the most cursed of clippers and purse-Kervers.” 
But the Good Parliament was as plain in its speech: 
“Aliens living in the sinful city of Avignon held and 
farmed out English preferments; aliens who have never 
seen and never will see their parishes, by which bad Chris- 
tians Holy Church is more destroyed than by all Jews and 
Saracens of the world.” The true-born Englishman speaks 
here, the Englishman whose patriotism is a very intimate 
part of his religion. 

That after his return from the ineffectual mission to 
Bruges in 1374 Wiclif should take an even bolder attitude 
of hostility to the hierarchy was not strange. His nearest 
view of antichrist was there obtained. There, too, he be- 
came firmly attached to John of Gaunt, the Duke of Lan- 
caster and the head of the aristocratic party in England. 
That this friendship was in fact a misfortune of the first 
order to Wiclif is far too likely. The duke, indeed, stood 
by his side when the bold reformer, three years later, was 
cited before convocation in St. Paul’s. But we must regret 
the silence to which Lancaster’s brawling language to the 
prelates condemned Wiclif. The charges against him were 
probably based entirely upon his bold utterances against the 
hierarchy,— utterances which commanded too much assent 
from the nation at large to make Wiclif’s position a critical 
one. The duke was bent upon his own private ambitions, 
and favored church reform only so far as it promoted the 
interests of the aristocracy. He was not one of those nobles 
who “savoren myche the gospel.” Wiclif’s forced silence 
before Courtney in St. Paul’s is in itself enough to cause us 
to regret that he was aided by so selfish a friend. But, if — 
as Bohringer supposes, with only too much show of prob- 
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ability —the evasive and compromising character of the re- 
former’s defence of himself at Lambeth in 1878 was due to 
Lancaster’s statecraft, our regret must be tenfold. Left 
to his own proper line of reply, Wiclif might have risen to 
the level of the occasion, and by his native courage added 
a memorable scene of daring faith to the long drama of re- 
ligious history. But he seems here to have been trammelled 
by the same unfortunate alliance with the world which he 
denounced so vigorously in the case of the pope. That, with 
all his virtues and all his services to religious freedom, Wic- 
lif stands so.far below Martin Luther in his hold upon our 
admiration and love, is largely due to the real weakness of 
his course on these two occasions, on one of which he was 
silent and on the other evasive. Evasion was not his usual 
failing, far from it. His attitude toward the temporal and 
spiritual control claimed by Rome was one of thorough- 
going denial. The Church would have been better off with- 
out a pope, he said: the pope has no more power of 
binding and loosing than any other simple priest. The 
king and Parliament may take away the possessions of the 
clergy whenever pressed by need. The endowments of the 
Church are a direct source of evil; and all dominion is 
founded upon grace alone, and is at once forfeited by deadly 
sin, such sin as Wiclif was not slow to charge upon the 
pope in the severest language. 

The reform which the Hvangelical Doctor desired was a 
complete return to the simplicity of the New Testament 
times, and herein he went beyond all other forerunners of 
the Reformation. “He stands by himself in England: no 
one went so strictly back to the Bible in the Middle Ages.” 
Unacquainted with the Waldenses or the Albigenses, he 
was even more firm than they in his elevation of Scripture 
above Rome. An Englishman’s common sense underlies all 
his attacks upon the degenerate Church. He sees that the 
clerk engaged in worldly business is a bailiff rather than 
a bishop, and is in no position to reprove worldliness in 
others. Therefore, from the side of religion, he unites with 
the interested nobles and commons in driving even prelates 
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like William of Wykeham from offices of state. Claiming 
to be exempt from the authority of the Church because it 
has often plainly erred, and “to be left to the guidance of 
reason and Scripture,” he asserts that no man can be ex- 
communicated, unless he first excommunicates himself by 
his evil deeds. If he has so cut himself off from the com- 
munion of the good, there is but one way of return, the 
pathway of righteousness. “There is no greater heresy for 
a man than to believe that he is absolved from sin if he 
give money or because a priest layeth his hand upon his 
head and saith, ‘I absolve thee’; for thou must be sorrowful 
in thy heart, else God does not absolve thee.” The doc- 
trine of the store of merits under control of the pope is 
“wild blasphemy”; the granting of absolution and indul- 
gences to any extent is a “ Luciferian seduction of the Church 
and an infinite blasphemy.” “But many think, if they give 
a penny to a pardoner, they shall be forgiven the breaking 
of all the commandments of God; and, therefore, they take 
no heed how they keep them. But I say thee for certain, 
though thou have priests and friars to sing for thee, though 
thou each day have many masses, and found chauntries and 
go on pilgrimages all thy life, and give all thy goods to par- 
doners, all this shall not bring thy soul to heaven. While 
if the commandments of God are revered to the end, though 
neither penny nor half-penny be possessed, there shall be 
everlasting pardon and the bliss of heaven.” So speaks the 
undying conscience of man to a sinful Church! 

The Lambeth Synod of April, 1378, did not venture, in 
the face of the angry people and the queen mother, to harm 
Wiclif. The archbishop simply laid his command upon 
the reformer, which he must have known would be vain, to 
cease from publishing his pestilent heresies. The papal 
schism was favorable to Wiclif, and his work went on 
without interruption. One most important feature of his 
reforming career was the establishment of the “ poore 
priestes” to replace the friars. These were disciples of 
Wiclif who were sent out by him to preach. Making no 
pretension of power to pardon or absolve, they went through 
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the land in cloth of undyed black wool and bare of foot, 
proclaiming the good news of God. As they were subject 
to no authority or restraint, and as the equality of all men 
before God was their favorite theme, they soon became 
a powerful factor in the national life. After the peasant 
rising in 1381, these “ Methodists of the fourteenth cen- 
tury” were charged with inciting the revolt. Although 
the charge is usually denied by Wiclifs biographers, it 
would seem well grounded. The “poore priestes” were 
not under the control of their founder, and Wiclif is not 
to be held responsible for their doings. But the ignorant 
peasants of that time rose by a wonderful concert, which 
can scarcely be accounted for, did not the wandering 
preachers supply the bond of intelligence and union. “The 
poor priests,” says Prof. Thorold Rogers, “had honeycombed 
the minds of the upland folk with what may be called relig- 
ious socialism”; and he is ¢onfident that they were the 
moving soul of the rising. Certainly, the opinion of the 
time was that Lollardry was at the bottom of the revolt; 
and hence a reaction followed among the well-to-do classes, 
who had previously favored the reform. But Wiclif now 
took two forward steps of the first moment in his career, 
one of which, also, greatly weakened his hold on those who 
desired reform, but could not sympathize with heterodoxy. 
In 1880, his translation of the Bible appeared; and, in the 
next year, he declared his first doctrinal heresy in contro- 
verting the established doctrine of transubstantiation. 

Sending forth his preachers, Wiclif had supplied the 
people with men who could repeat many gospel words in 
their earnest discourses, and familiarize their hearers with 
the life of a mediator above bishop or pope. As Wiclif 
progressed in his work of translation, the successive por- 
tions would also be in the hands of the poor priests some 
time before the complete Bible was issued. He had re- 
edified one of the supreme activities of Christianity in his 
order of preachers of the Word. He now gave to all who 
could read the Word of Life itself. The way in which he 
executed the novel task must commend his name to per- 
petual praise. 
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Wiclif stands at the head of the noble company of 
translators of the Bible into the vernacular. “In order 
to fulfil the measure of his wickedness,” said Bishop Arun- 
del in 1412, “ he invented the translation of the Bible into the 
mother tongue.” And the Catholic Knighton lamented that 
“ Christ delivered his gospel to the clergy and doctors of the 
Church; but this Master John Wiclif translated it out of 
Latin into the tongue Anglican,—not angelic!—and thus 
laid it more open to the laity, and women who could read, 
than it had formerly been to the most learned of the clergy. 
In this way, the gospel pearl is cast abroad and trodden 
under foot of swine, and that which was before precious 
both to clergy and laity is rendered, as it were, the com- 
mon jest of both; what had hitherto been the choicest gift of 
the clergy is made forever common to the laity.” Following 
the sure Protestant instinct for opening the Scriptures to 
the people, Wiclif early began to circulate portions of Script- 
ure through his “ poore priestes.” But the task—and it 
was a very great one for the time —of rendering the whole 
Bible was the crowning labor of his later years at Lutter- 
worth. The New Testament was translated entirely by 
Wiclif himself; while the Old Testament was made into 
English by his faithful disciple, Nicholas Hereford. John 
Purvey, his vicar, revised the whole after Wiclif’s death. 
That this first version of the Bible into proper English has 
not had so much effect upon our literature and language 
as the Danish translation or Luther’s upon the tongues into 
which they were made is largely due, as Mr. George P. Marsh 
says, to the fact that printing had not yet been invented. 
The Wiclifite version, proscribed by the powers of the land, 
had indeed a large currency in secret; but four centuries 
passed before it was actually printed. 

A short extract (Mark iii., 22-35) will serve best to 
illustrate a few words on the character of this translation. 
It is taken from Forshall and Madden’s splendid edition,— 
the Golden Book, Marsh styles it, of English philology: 
“And the scribis that camen doun fro Jerusalem seiden, 
‘For he hath Belsebub, and for in the prince of deuels he 
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castith out fendis.’ And, hem gadrid togidre, he seide to 
hem in parablis, ‘Hou may Sathanas caste out Sathanas?’ 
and if a rewme be departide in itself, the ilke rewme may 
not stonde, and if an hous be disparpoilid on it-self, thilke 
hous may not stonde. And if Sathanas hath risen ayeins 
hymself, he is disparpoilid, and he shal not mowe stonde, but 
hath an ende. No man gon in-to a stronge mannes hous, 
may take awey his vessels, no-but he bynde firste the 
stronge man, and thanne he shall diuersly rauyshe his hous. 
Trewly I seie to you, for alle synnes and blasphemyes, by 
whiche thei han blasfemed, shulen be foryoven to the sones 
of men. Sothely he that shal blasfeme ayeins the Holy 
Gost, shal not haue remissioun in-to with-outen eend, but he 
shall be gilty of euerlastynge trespas.’ For thei seiden, ‘ He 
hath an unclene spirit.’” 

These verses show plainly the influence on Wiclif of 
the Vulgate from which he translated. Greek and Hebrew 
were unknown tongues to the Church of the fourteenth cen- 
tury. We find Latin constructions like the case absolute 
literally rendered (“the netis forsaken,” for instance), and 
a considerable number of words taken directly from the 
Vulgate, like “jument” and “arcbitryclyn.” The necessi- 
ties of a new tongue generally excuse these words, which 
have since been superseded. But, so far as the proportion 
of Anglo-Saxon words to French is concerned, Wiclif 
used far fewer words from the Norman side of the house, 
which have since been dropped, than Chaucer or Longland. 
The East Midland dialect was the form of English common 
to Chaucer and Wiclif; but the former naturally wrote it 
more as spoken at court, the latter more in the homely 
phrase of the people. Wiclif may be said to have ex- 
erted an equal influence with the poet of the Canterbury 
Tales on the later fortunes of the language, though in a 
different direction. Tyndale, to whom our present transla- 
tion is substantially due, was greatly indebted to his prede- 
cessor, though translating himself from the Greek. To these 
two men, the supreme merits of our English Bible, too well 
known to need enumeration, are due. Wiclif could easily 
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read our latest revision; and, surely, it is a delightful change 
for us to turn from our common version, often so ineffective 
through extreme familiarity with it, to his terse and quaint 
rendering. The difficulty of following it is much less than 
one would imagine. 

The other step toward a more rational faith, which Wiclif 
took so late as 1381, only three years before his death, was 
to publish to the world, in his Trialogus and his lectures, 
what he deemed to be the right doctrine of transubstantia- 
tion. Surely, if Jesus Christ could return to earth to blot 
from the record of his life and from the minds of men any 
of his words, because of the evil uses that men have made 
of them, his choice would fall upon those vivid Oriental 
sentences, “This is my body: this is my blood.” Few 
human utterances have so much helped superstition and 
hindered faith; few have so alienated men from real com- 
munion; few have come so near to demanding the com- 
plete sacrifice of reason in religion. Beneath the words 
of a mumbling priest, the mere bread and wine were said 
to be transformed; nay, transubstantiated, for none denied 
that the form of the elements remained. Some faint tribute 
to reality was left in this reserve; but the form was all, the 
orthodox doctrine of the Church asserted. The bread was 
still bread to the eye, the hand, the tongue. The accidents 
remained; but the substance of bread was now the body of 
Christ, the same flesh once nailed to the cross, and now 
miraculously multiplied a thousand-fold through all lands. 
Wiclif was here in bonds to the letter of the gospel as 
much as Luther after him. No thought of figurative speech 
occurred to him. - But the scholastic, always strong within 
him, and forming a strange contrast to the plain directness 
of his English writings, abhorred the heresy of accidents 
left without a substance in which to inhere. “This is my 
body”: Christ’s body must then be here under the form of 
bread. Each part and portion, when broken, is still a part 
of the body of God. But the greatest heresy which God 
has ever permitted to come upon his Church, he says, is to 
believe that this sacrament is an accident without a sub- 
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stance. For “right so as the persoun of Christ is verrey 
God and verrey mon, and verrey Godhed and verrey mon- 
hed, right so the sacrament is verrey God’s body and 
verrey bred.” It is heresy tg believe that this sacrament 
is God’s body, and not bread; for it is both at the same 
time. Wiclif is thus on the road to reason, though very 
far away. To assert that the substance of bread remains, 
together with all its accidents, was the insertion of the 
wedge of heresy, which would yet cleave God’s body and 
the bread apart, and reduce the former to a purely spiritual 
presence with the worshipper. 

However close to its own early doctrine, the Church 
could not pass by such error with safety. Policy concurred 
with Orthodoxy to condemn the schismatic who had become 
a heretic. Wiclif was now without friends at court who 
would stand by him to the end. Questions of proper 
theology had no charm for John of Gaunt. The Black- 
friars’ Assembly of 1882, “the Earthquake Council,” de- 
clared ten propositions of the reformer to be heretical 
and fourteen erroneous. The university was compelled to 
bow before the Church and State, now united against its 
great teacher. Wiclif was prohibited from every manner 
of teaching, and his activity was henceforth restricted to 
his beloved Lutterworth. The intellectual sterility which 
long weighed upon Oxford proved how strong a leaven 
had been withdrawn from it. 

At Lutterworth, the last two years passed quietly away. 
The hierarchy had probably accomplished all it dared in 
silencing the Oxford lecturer. On Wiclif’s person it would 
not have been judicious to lay hands. Besides, he was old 
at fifty-eight, and had in that year a paralytic shock. “The 
feeble and lame priest” seems to have been cited to Rome 
indeed ; but “he cannot go: the King of kings forces him 
and will not let him go.” A second shock came upon him 
while conducting service on the 28th of December, 1384, 
and three days later he was released from this body. Forty- 
four years his bones rested in peace. Then the order of 
a pusillanimous council, thirteen years delayed in its exe- 
cution, was carried out. 

8 
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“ Wiclif is disinhumed ; 
Yea, his dry bones to ashes are consumed, 
And flung into the brook that travels near.” 


“The Englishman honored of God to be the first preacher 
of a genuine reformation to all Europe” (John Milton’s 
words) seemed to have taught almost in vain. Lollardry 
never came to be the faith of the nation. But the poor 
priests prepared the ground, especially in Eastern England, 
for the reception of the seed of Luther and Calvin. “ Wic- 
lif is infinitely more the father of English Protestantism 
than Cromwell and Cranmer, Parker and Grindal were.” 
To him, the whole Protestant world may well return with 
frequent veneration, as the first decided protester against 
Rome. There is little in his theology, of course it must be 
said, to attract the rationalist: his doctrine is as antiquated 
as Luther’s. His limitations are easily seen. Wiclif was 
a schoolman, with a schoolman’s love of formal logic and all 
the parade of elaborate division. But the breath of a new 
day is upon him; and he preludes, though with but slight 
consciousness, a religion of perfect freedom. To go back 
to the New Testament letter was in his day to go forward ; 
and, while he is sometimes the slave of the letter, he always 
asserts the harmony of the divine law and conscience, of 
revealed truth and the natural reason. He never de- 
nounces reason, like the arbitrary Luther. To him, on the 
contrary, the love of God was “an exercise of the soul full 
of reason”; and he was one of those who turned to the 
Divine with the affection of their whole mind. At the oppo- 
site extreme from the mystic, he was a man of practical 
measures in Church and State. His proposed reforms were 
sagacious, with slight exception. A follower of Occam 
and Fitz Ralph in resistance to papal encroachment upon 
the English realm, he was no mere echo, but a stirring voice 
of manly and patriotic indignation. He was most independ- 
ent and original in his exaltation of the Bible above the 
Church. Here, later reformers, even, had much to learn 
of him. 

Not a man of Gemiith, but a man of intellect, he had yet 
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the ethical passion in its full development; and the voice of 
a prophet of righteousness is in all his accents. Though 
Pontius Pilate and Herod are made friends, he will still be 
firm against them; for, let a man only stand fast in virtue 
and truth, the world cannot master him. This was his word 
five hundred years before Frederick Douglass. Wiclifism 
was an intensely moral movement. It was a protest against 
iniquity where iniquity was most abhorrent, in the bosom 
of the Church, fondled and nourished there by the orthodox 
who were most heretical to purity and honesty. Wiclif 
turned from their baseness and corruption to the equality 
and love of the Church fresh from conversation with Jesus 
and Paul. “To every Christian man, the faith of Christ’s 
life is needful” ; and, to know it well, he must have the gos- 
pel in his own hands. Hence his zeal to give the Bible to 
the people; hence his true Protestant exaltation of preach- 
ing, the one instrument on which he relied steadfastly for 
the moral reconstruction of mediwval society. “I trow that 
in the end the truth will conquer.” It was not given him 


to be one of the 
“ Noble athletes who went home 
Through the sea of martyrdom.” 


But we may be sure that Wiclif had the true spirit of 
one who would maintain a good confession to the end, as did 
his followers in the next generation. Had the two causes, 
of the Church and of heresy, both been free from entan- 
gling alliances of State, the issue would have been forced, 
and John Wiclif's name would have stood high on the 
roll of martyrs. He was not one to recant in order to 
gain a few disgraceful years of earth, sure as he was of 
immortal continuance. “ Every man,” he said, “has within 
him the natural desire to live forever; and, the wiser men 
are, the more they thus feel and give their testimony to this 
truth.” To immortality upon earth he has attained by the 
very courageous battle that he fought against falsehood and 
sin. If something of the heroic is lacking in him at the 
first glance, the more we gaze, the more shall we admire the 
unity of his life with his thought. He is the type of sane 
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and sober religion, remote alike from superstition and from 
moral indifference,— the first great Protestant. Intent on the 
two great commandments, he renewed the gospel of Jesus 
after its long sleep, and called men to the “ most perfect and 
holy life of the Lollards.” 

From Wiclif himself, Chaucer probably drew his por- 
trait of the “poure persoun,” “rich of holy thought and 
_— “ That Cristis gospel trewely wolde preche.” 


His work at Lutterworth was such as the Prologue describes. 
Through his parish, staff in hand, he must have been wont 
to go, like his disciples, giving aid and consolation to “ moche 
and lite.” A slender figure, straight and above the medium 
height, leaned upon the priest’s staff. Over it gazed clear, 
deep-set eyes, frank yet cautious. The nose was thin and 
aquiline, the mouth firm, the expression intellectual and 
sympathetic, at once attracting attention and securing 
respect. The resemblance to Calvin is not slight. “ Won- 
der diligent” he was: his literary labors were incessant, 
and his care for his parish not less. The bird is born to 
fly, and man to labor: so he said, and his life confirmed his 
speech. 
“ This noble ensample to his scheep he yaf, 

That first he wroughte and afterward he taughte. 

To drawe folk to heven by fairnesse 

By good ensample, this was his busynesse. 

Cristes lore, and his apostles twelve, 

He taughte, but first he folwede it himselve.” 


Few men of the Church have received such eulogy, fewer 
still have deserved it. But of John Wiclif, the scholar, 
the reformer, the faithful apostle of righteousness, the 
diligent shepherd of souls, we may well believe Chaucer’s 
words held true. Of “fruit” like this, Protestantism can 
never be ashamed. 

NicHOLAS P. GILMAN. 





Wieléf. 


WICLIF.* 


Wiclif is disinhumed, 
Yea, his dry bones to ashes are consumed, 
And flung into the brook that travels near : 
Forthwith, that ancient voice which streams can hear 
Thus speaks (that voice which walks upon the wind, 
Though seldom heard by busy human kind) : 
“ As thou these ashes, little Brook, wilt bear 
Into the Avon, Avon to the tide 
Of Severn, Severn to the narrow seas, 
Into main ocean they, this deed accurst 
An emblem yields to friends and enemies, 
How the bold Teacher’s doctrine, sanctified 
By truth, shall spread, throughout the world dispersed.” 
— Wordsworth. 


An illuminated missal in the Clementine Library at 
Prague gives this picture of the succession of “ Morning 
Stars of the Reformation ” as a history in miniature,— Wic- 
lif at the top kindling a spark, Huss next below blowing it 
into a flame, Luther beneath waving the lighted torch. 

The erection of a statue in England to him whom Milton 
termed “the first preacher of a general reformation ” on the 
five hundredth anniversary of his death; the issue of a new 
Life of Wiclif by Dr. Wilson, for which we have delayed this 
essay in vain,— invite us to remember him who rendered a 
like service to his fatherland in church work and Scripture 
translation with that which Luther rendered to Germany. 

Indeed, their career is very similar. Neither of them sus- 
pected in the least what a giant’s task he was undertaking; 
neither of them anticipated the opposition he was to en- 
counter nor the depths of corruption he had to expose. At 
first, in each case there was a national complaint, which the 
head of the Catholic Church was expected to learn with 
surprise and answer with some attempt at reform. The 
popular cry in England was, “God gave his sheep to the 
Church to ke pastured, not to-be flayed.” Under Urban 


* The Rise of Intellectual Liberty from Thales to Copernicus (Henry Holt & Co., 1885) has 
enapatedecvtecl thenghin ta Cale cateche. ° 
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V., the papal tax in England had risen to five times the 
king’s. Not only were trifling church quarrels carried out 
of England into Italy to be settled with heavy costs, but 
every church official had to pay the pope for his office; and 
in one bishopric this was exacted five times during the same 
incumbent’s life. 

The first to voice the popular feeling in asserting English- 
men’s rights was that John Ball who originated the famous 
couplet,— 

“When Adam delved and Eve span, 
Where was then the gentleman ?” 


This first protest was made about 1847; but he who was 
to lead the nation on to spiritual independence was coming 
forward slowly in the obscurity of country life, though in 
one of the old Yorkshire families. Naturally enough, his 
earlier years interested his countrymen unspeakably less 
than his later. So that it is not certain at which Oxford 
college he studied, only that he mastered Latin but not 
Greek, studied theology and also the civil law, and stood 
without rival there where the intellectual pre-eminence had 
then passed from Paris. This most promising English 
scholar then became the master of Baliol, which had 
competed with Merton College for the honor of educating 
him; by and by the Rector of Fydingham; then warden of 
Canterbury Hall under its archbishop, as the fruit of ex- 
cellent learning and an exemplary life. Then, in 1366, he is 
found at the front contesting before the British public the 
pope’s claim of a thousand marks, with long arrears, as the 
annual feudal tribute promised by King John to Innocent III. 
The English Parliament followed his lead in unanimously 
rejecting the demand. Wiclif then went on taking sides 
with the people against the clergy, maintaining that church 
property might be seized for public needs,— being the first 
of English churchmen to threaten the spoliation of property 
before thought sacred,—even denouncing the pope at last 
as the most cursed of purse-clippers. 

Piers Ploughman had closed his terrible picture of the suf- 
fering of English laborers with the prophecy of a religious 
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revolution. Wiclif, its champion, was rapidly made royal 
chaplain, teacher at Oxford, and curate of Lutterworth. 
He took a leading part in the Parliament which denounced 
the papal sale of English bishoprics to absentee foreigners, 
and as much as any one man refuted the extortions of Rome. 
He was then forty-five years of age, a distinguished scholar, 
a famous philosopher, a churchman of influence, a leading 
member of the leading university. The humble rectory, 
from which he would never consent to be promoted, favored 
the mighty work he then undertook of evangelizing Eng- 
land, by its obscurity and its freedom from care. The “Good 
Parliament ” won its fame by condemning the foreign intru- 
sion into church livings, the scandalous character of the 
papal brokers, and the consequent decay of religion, with 
the drain of money spent dissolutely abroad. The presence 
of a papal collector at that moment claiming the first- 
fruits of English church livings inflamed fresh indignation, 
and brought on that attack upon the pope which came to an 
issue before the Convocation in 1377, from which the Duke 
of Lancaster rescued Wiclif before he had time to speak a 
word. The same year saw three bulls issued against him. 
The next year, when the command of the pope brought 
him before his archbishop and bishop, the queen-mother 
interfered, charging that no sentence should be passed 
upon him, the London populace making a demonstration in 
his favor. 

Set forth much in his own language, the reformer’s pro- 
test was that the Romish priesthood was no longer the 
priesthood of Christ; that the pretended miracle of the 
mass was idolatrous; that exorcisms and reiterated benedic- 
tions savored of necromancy; that wars and homicides were 
unchristian, and occupations tending to luxury sinful. 

The three distinct stages in his relations to the papacy — 
first, rejecting the pope’s right to meddle with state legisla- 
tion; second, desiring to dispense with both the popes then 
clamoring for allegiance; last, denouncing Urban as the 
veritable antichrist —are certainly enough to forbid any 
question about the development of his views. They explain 
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the practical character of his Protestantism as in the begin- 
ning only upholding the inviolable rights of every soul, but 
gradually coming to assail the confessional as the sworn 
enemy of the free conscience, though never embracing the 
Lutheran doctrine of justification by faith. 

This grand movement against church tyranny naturally 
led to the popular assault upon all monopoly. Many of the 
rashest leaders professed to be Wiclifites. John Ball pro- 
claimed himself a disciple through Eastern England, while 
he demanded: “Why should lords wear velvet, when the 
people can’t get coarse clothes? Why should they live on 
wine and wheaten bread, when we can hardly get rye meal 
and water?” Of course, the frightful outrages of Wat 
Tyler’s insurrection alienated the upper classes and arrested 
the progress of levelling views. Yet, while Wiclif might well 
pray to be saved from his friends, he could not deny that 
the oppression they struggled against was real, and some of 
the rights they fought for certain to be conceded, if liberty 
remained in England. The Lollard movement did not fail, 
as has been asserted, because Wiclif’s preaching was too 
negative, too critical, too academic; but because, like the 
Hussite movement, it seemed to threaten all settled author- 
ity. Where society swarmed with abuses, it should not 
lessen our reverence for the great liberator of five centuries 
ago that he could not hide his sympathy for the oppressed, 
nor turn upon his own zealous friends with the fire of Lu- 
ther’s hate. Like Luther, his life was strangely delivered 
from enemies as powerful as they were resolute. Once, at 
least, illness kept him out of harm’s way; once, an earth- 
quake dispersed the council that were prepared to condemn ; 
once, fierce John of Gaunt fought Wiclif’s way out through 
a maddened crowd; once, female influence tore away the 
trap that was about to spring at his very feet. The thirty 
years’ strife between Urban and Clement absorbed attention 
in a far keener controversy. It gave him breathing time, 
which he turned to the best account. “He clove the head 
of antichrist, and made the two parts fight one another.” 
He flooded Central England with women as well as men 
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preachers, colporteurs we might call them, who marched 
forth, two by two, in russet gowns and bare feet, reading 
his sermons and scattering the word of life in the mother 
tongue. “The Scripture became,” said a canon of Leicester, 
“a vulgar thing.” Along with schools, tracts, and brief ex- 
hortations, came, as in the slums of London to-day, the 
reading of Scripture at street corners and in market-places, 
— not for his own vindication at all, but to quicken the con- 
science of the people. 

Up to 1860, only the Psalter had been translated into 
English. Now a Harmony of the Gospels appeared, soon 
after the Apocalypse, which is commonly called his first 
work. Nicholas Herford was associated with him in trans- 
lating the Bible from the Latin, which was completed as 
early as 1382. It has made Wiclif father of our English 
prose as Chaucer was of English poetry; taking, as it did, 
the phrase of the mechanic and the speech of the ploughman 
in all Anglo-Saxon homeliness into a warp of Scripture 
phraseology. 

Though less easy reading than King James’ version of 
1611, it is far more interesting, as showing the birth strug- 
gle of our English tongue. Many words it would have 
introduced which have wholly vanished; as “ masterfull” 
for policeman, “ man-quellers” for murderers, “ chipynge ” 
for market. Some of his proper names are grotesque, as 
“Sache” for Zaccheus and “lithostratos” for pavement; 
and a few phrases sound queerly, as the exclamation, “O 
the depths of the cunning of God,” and the Saviour’s invita- 
tion to follow him, * Sue thou me.” 

But the same genius that fixed the German language 
beyond the power of change by Luther’s Bible anchored 
that of England upon Wiclif’s translation; though the im- 
provements of Tyndale, Coverdale, Cranmer, the German 
translators, have been perfecting the work which the com- 
bined scholarship of America and England is now about to 
give in completed form. But, from this date, the Bible was 
at home in England, marking the end of priestly oppression, 
settling the question of social progress, vitalizing individual 

9 
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souls, making possible the grandest literature the world has 
ever seen. 

Among the curious facts which have lately come to light 
is the explanation of Herford’s sudden withdrawal of the 
help he had rendered from the beginning of the translation. 
But it is now known that this brave friend had carried to 
Rome twenty-four articles of faith for the pope’s decision, 
that he had been imprisoned there, and was only liberated 
by the mob which broke upon the papal prison while 
Urban was besieged by King Charles in Nocera. 

That Wiclif escaped imprisonment himself, that his living 
body was not served worse than those disinterred bones 
which were cast into the Avon, that the Avon might bear 
them to the Severn and the Severn to the sea, is due partly 
to the obscurity of his humble village life, partly to that 
feeble health which promised a speedy withdrawal from the 
contest, partly to his immense popularity, and greatly to 
the long, bitter strife between rival popes. 

The most singular fact of all was alluded to in our last 
number, that by “inspiring Huss, Wiclif created the force 
out of which Luther forged the bolts of the Reformation.” 
So that it is no flight of fancy that, in the blazing pile 
which displayed the form of Huss, in the background was 
to be seen that grander spirit for whom he went to the 
stake. 

Not only were Wiclif’s statements of doctrine the articles 
of impeachment by the Council of Constance, but the mar- 
tyr’s defence was mainly in Wiclif’s words. In the eighth 
session of the trial, forty-five Wiclif statements were con- 
demned, his writings ordered to be burnt, his bones to be 
cast out of Christian ground. Huss himself declared, “I am 
drawn to Wiclif by his reputation with good priests, with 
the Oxford University and people in general; by the writ- 
ings with which he seeks to draw men back to the law of 
Christ, specially that the clergy may abandon the glory of 
the world, and live like unto apostles of Christ.” 

And so this redeemer of England was the redeemer of 
other lands, by other tongues. His last word seems to have 
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been a protest against an English crusade started by the 
pope. The martyrdom he expected never came. He was 
to die as one that was studied in his death,— die in the altar- 
service on the closing day of the year 1384, by a second 
stroke of paralysis; to renew his prayers on New Year’s day 
in that temple not made with hands. 

The Magnificat from the second chapter of Luke will 
perhaps satisfy curiosity regarding the formation of our 
native tongue : — 

“And Mary seyde, My soul magnifieth the Lord. And 
my spiryt hath gladid in God myn helthe. For he hath be- 
hulden the meknesse of his handmayden: for lo for this 
all generatiouns schulen seye that I am blessid. 

“For he that is mighti hath don to me grete thingis, and 
his name is holy. 

“ And his mercy is fro kindrede into kindredis to men 
that dreden him. . 

“He hath made myght in his arm, he scatteride proude 
men with the thoughte of his herte. He sette doun 
myghty men fro sete and enhaunced meke men. He hath 
fulfilled hungry men with goodis, and he has left riche men 
voide. 

“ He heuynge myne of his mercy took up Israel his child. 
As he hath spoken to our fadris, to Abraham and to his 
seed into worlds.” 

F. W. HoLuanp, 





None Other Name. 


NONE OTHER NAME. 


Acts iv., 12.—“ None other name under heaven given among men, 
whereby we must be saved.” 


Before we study the statement in the text, let us glance 
at its place in the Christian records, and the circumstances 
in which it was made; for the truth which it embodies is 
scarcely grander than the heroism that it exhibits. It is 
the brave word of Peter when just dragged from prison to 
be arraigned before the rulers and elders, the high priest 
and his kindred at Jerusalem, for teaching in the name of 
Jesus. Prisoner though he was, he confronted the assem- 
bled majesty of Judea with this fearless answer. The tears 
of penitence when he went out of the palace, smitten to his 
inmost heart by a look from Jesus, had already watered the 
seeds of a nobler life; and his brave confession was a splen- 
did atonement for his cowardly denials. Very significantly 
is it said, “ Then Peter, filled with the Holy Ghost,” spoke 
to the rulers and elders. The text is not an elaborate 
statement, carefully framed in an hour of thought. It is 
the instantaneous outburst of love and courage in the face 
of danger, one of those words that Jesus said the Spirit 
would give to men to speak when brought before govern- 
ors and kings. “ Filled with the Holy Ghost,”— the right 
word flames out like the lightning’s flash. The text is a 
proof that one man had already been saved by the name so 
bravely proclaimed,—saved from fear, to make an un- 
daunted confession; filled with a heroism that compelled 
the assembled council to marvel,—a heroism that is an eter- 
nal rebuke and an eternal inspiration. 

But the text is not only a manifestation of the spirit of 
martyrdom, it covers a majestic truth. What is its mean- 
ing? Consider it both negatively and positively, for the 
statement of what it does not assert helps to make its real 
teaching clear. “No other name under heaven given 
among men, whereby we must be saved.” Taken literally, 
it is false. How sadly men have misunderstood and per- 
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verted it! Need we stop to prove that it does not sanction 
the worse than heathen fancy that those who never knew 
the truth, or heard the name of Jesus, must therefore per- 
ish? The same Peter who uttered it also said, “In every 
nation he that feareth God, and worketh righteousness, is 
accepted of him.” That is a doctrine as broad as the world, 
as broad as the infinite and universal love. Not the name, 
but the righteousness saves. Peter makes no unchristian 
claim of exclusiveness, but a bold assertion of the spiritual 
supremacy of Jesus. God has never left himself without 
witness, or any of his children orphans. In all climes and 
ages, truth has been seeking for souls to welcome it. Since 
the morning stars first sang together, the heavens have been 
waiting for observers to read their laws and decipher their 
teachings. So the spiritual heavens have been waiting 
since the inspiration of the Almighty first gave man under- 
standing, for seers to discover their secrets of life and love. 
Rays of the eternal truth have lighted every man that has 
come into the world. That truth illuminated philosophers 
and sages, inspiring them to speak great words of wisdom 
and of righteousness. It torched the lips of prophets with 
holier fire. It shone out like the sun in the words and life 
of Jesus. So far as man attained it, it was the same truth, 
dimly or more clearly seen, whether spoken by Gentile, 
Jewish, or Christian tongue. And, therefore, we rejoice to 
accept the word of Peter, and to think of the accepted as 
coming not from one nation only, but from every race and 
clime, out of the shadow of mistaken faiths, the denser 
darkness of idol temples,— those who have reverenced God 
as he was revealed to their highest thought, and wrought 
out the right as it became clear to the conscience, not with 
any name upon their lips, but with the spirit of righteous- 
ness in their souls, to enter into the one divine fellowship 
of the truth-loving and the pure. Taken literally, the text 
is false. Taken spiritually, asserting the supremacy of 
Jesus, as one who clearly revealed the truths that others 
only uttered in broken speech, in whom the word became 
flesh, so that he stands as the brightest, loveliest expression 
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of divinity itself,— taken thus, the text is true. For what 
other name has been given under heaven among men, 
whereby we can be so truly saved? 

Here we approach the higher meaning of the text. It is 
not only true, if spiritually interpreted, but it asserts one 
of the greatest truths. The law of our noblest life must 
be ever old and ever new, without variableness or shadow 
of change. The law of physical health must always be the 
same, based upon our physical nature and its needs; and 
he who could discover and perfectly unfold it would give 
instruction, not for one race or zone or age, but for every 
clime and century. His would be the one name under 
heaven by which the body could be saved. The law of the 
spirit’s health must be equally unchanging, based upon the 
nature of the soul itself, enduring as its own existence and 
as God in whose image it was made. The conditions of its 
welfare, the doctrine of its life, must be ever old and ever 
new. That doctrine began to be revealed when the first 
spiritual truth dawned upon a human heart. Its unfolding 
to the soul is pictured in the story of the sinful pair in Eden, 
shamed by the accusations of conscience, rebuked by the 
voice of God heard among the trees. Proclaimed amid the 
thunders of Sinai, written upon tables of stone, enforced by 
prophetic tongues, it demanded the same devotion to which 
it called the apostle. Penitence, purity, faith, love, are the 
same divine qualities in every age. Love indeed outlasts 
time and death, faith and hope, everything except the soul 
and God. Those who win such spiritual graces must come 
from the east and the west, to sit together in heavenly 
places. And he who reveals the truth that brings such 
angels into the soul, not as transient guests, but to make it 
their lasting home, shows the only way given or possible to 
lead it unto life. 

One of the sublimest utterances of Jesus is the declara- 
tion made to carping Jews,— “ Before Abraham was, I am.” 
Imagine the divine dignity and the equally divine humility 
in which he made it. It was no claim of personal pre- 
existence. It was not an assertion that Abraham had a 
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wonderful foreknowledge of his personal coming. It was 
a grand declaration of the eternity of the truth which he 
taught, that was before Abraham, older than prophets or 
patriarchs, old as creation itself. With matchless dignity 
he must have spoken, in the assurance that he was declaring 
the everlasting truth of heaven; yet with matchless hu- 
mility, in the equally intense conviction that his words 
were not his own, that he spoke only as he was taught of 
God. Men once supposed that they honored Jesus by the 
claim that his words were new. We honor him most when 
we show that tiey are old, from everlasting to everlasting, 
like the eternal verities of science. We exalt him most 
when we regard them as the verities of another, a spiritual 
science, unaffected by all theories of man’s or the world’s 
development, all speculations or discoveries concerning the 
methods of creation, to remain unshaken though the out- 
ward universe should be taken down. 

And here we see how the free inquiries of the hour will 
only establish his empire. Scholars unveil the great teach- 
ings in other religions to-day. They dig into the deep 
mines of Oriental thought, and bring up many treasures of 
truth and wisdom. They hold up maxims from Buddha or 
Confucius, that command our admiration. They are put- 
ting Christianity on trial by comparing it with other re- 
ligions, and thus judging it by its inherent merits. And 
there are men who seem to be afraid of that. If the Golden 
Rule is found elsewhere, they fear that the claim of origi- 
nality for Jesus will be destroyed and his authority impaired. 
What do we mean by originality in respect to eternal 
truths? The Golden Rule was an eternal axiom of duty, 
existing, imperative, when two souls began to live. There 
it was, waiting to disclose itself to sage or prophet, to all 
who should climb the mountain heights of thought. How 
inevitable it was that some of the maxims of Jesus should 
be declared before! The fact that the truest souls par- 
tially apprehended them, asserting and reasserting them 
through the ages, is a proof that they are the eternal truths 
for humanity, and adds confirmation to the words of Jesus . 
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himself. Unearth the choicest treasures of truth in the 
records of history, the divinest teachings of moralists and 
sages; the purer they are, the clearer proof they give of 
God’s eternal nearness to every seeking soul, to impart 
secrets of wisdom. Interesting, surely, as the study of the 
wondrous revelations of science, is the study of the reve- 
lations of truth through royal, inspired souls. If Christian 
teachings are more than matched by words elsewhere found, 
if among the great sons of men we discover one who tran- 
scends the one Son of man, then is his empire broken. But 
if the separate truths from other teachers are declared by 
him in a lovelier form, a divine completeness, this trial of 
Christianity is its victory. A living preacher has illus- 
trated the true work of Jesus with surpassing beauty. He 
imagined the lovers of art discovering in different lands and 
ages what seemed to be fragments of different statues,— in 
one place a perfect foot, in another a matchiess hand or an 
ideal arm. At last, it happened that the faultless fragments 
were collected in a single spot. But when no one knew 
how to join them together, an unknown man appeared, who 
put each several piece in its proper place, and built them 
into an ideal of form and beauty, to become the model for 
the world. So were the separate spiritual truths discov- 
ered in diverse religions and ages, some perfect in them- 
selves as the faultless foot or arm of the unformed statue. 
But the transforming hand appeared, to place the scattered 
fragments in their fitting place and build them into a per- 
fect whole; and, lo! the ideal life stands before us in its 
transcendent loveliness, the model and the inspiration of the 
world, the word made flesh in all its grace and glory. 

The text is true in theory. It may be shown to be true 
in fact. One name by which we can be saved, not only 
because it represents the eternal truths, but because it 
brings the needed help to man, the life that he was made 
to gain. Theology has fastened a mistaken use of the word 
“saved” upon religious thought. Creeds have applied it to 
the future. Jesus refers it to the present. Humanity is 
saved when it is raised into a life in heavenly things,— in 
truth, love, purity, the eternal realities of the spirit; when 
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it attains here and now the diviner manhood for which it 
was made. The word became flesh, and dwelt among us, 
to show how divine this present life may be. Man is saved 
when he does not lose himself; when, in the beautiful words 
of the parable, he comes to himself, his real and truer self. 
That makes him God’s own child, to be welcomed with the 
words of adoption and the kiss of love. Where can he 
find his truer manhood except in the inspiration of his high- 
est model? Sad it is that we must begin the answer with 
confessions. Christendom has seldom given us manhood 
in its beauty, a beauty like that of the ideal statue. One 
form of manliness appeared indeed in the earliest days of 
the Christian faith, saying to persecutors, “ Whether it is 
right to hearken unto you more than unto God, judge ye.” 
Then came a courage that nerved the gentlest womanhood 
serenely to face the savage beasts, scarcely fiercer than sav- 
age men. Still, Christendom has often presented mutilated 
specimens of humanity, that repel rather than charm. 
Jesus was too great to be quickly apprehended. Art has 
vainly tried to picture him. It shows us the man of sor- 
rows, representing in marble or‘on the canvas the anguish 
upon the cross. One man has ventured to express in his 
face the fulness of life and joy. We honor the genius in 
these creations, but we do not find in them the Son of man 
and God. Successive Christian ages have embodied*their 
ideals of his spirit. Men have had a religion of asceticism, 
a worship of sacrifice and sorrow. They have had formal- 
ity and gloom. Humanity has judged these mistaken ideals, 
and set them aside. It will not honor a religion of asceti- 
cism, so untrue to the beauty and glory of nature, that 
other book of God; so untrue to man’s healthiest life, de- 
forming the face which God made to shine with love and 
joy. The world rejects the monk as a caricature of our 
truest life, notwithstanding the intensity of the devotion 
that so often kneeled in cloistered cells. It rejects Puritan- 
ism also, as another misrepresentation, though the old Pu- 
ritans were heroic as Apostles. These, and other ideals, 
gave some single phase of Christian manhood or spiritual 
beauty, but none of them have shown the Son of man. It 
10 
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has been still worse in the life of nations. With them, 
Christianity has often been but a name. Sovereigns, claim- 
ing to be kings by the grace of God, have ruled with the 
ambition and the wiles of devils. We scarcely know 
whether Russian Christianity or Turkish Mohammedanism 
would be better for the provinces whose future has been 
such a problem in later years to the cabinets of Europe. 
We scarcely dare to say whether our Indian tribes have 
been benefited or cursed by contact with so-called civil- 
ized and Christian men. Is extermination a boon? Is de- 
struction redemption? It will be more tolerable for the 
heathen of the forest than for those who goaded them on 
to deeds of massacre. We cannot exhaust this endless cat- 
alogue of sins. But what a proof it is of the eternal hold 
of Christianity upon the human heart that, although it has 
been perverted, caricatured, made revolting in so many of 
its manifestations, it still retains its empire! An imperish- 
able persuasion remains that the ideal, redeeming life is 
there. What trait of manhood, indeed, does it not inspire? 
Do you ask for courage? Let the noble army of martyrs 
answer. Do you ask for love? Let the glorious company 
of philanthropists reply, opening prison doors, freeing the 
oppressed, devising ever new ministries of mercy. Do you 
ask for patience, meekness, magnanimity? Find them in 
saintly lives adorned by these diviner graces, or in Him in 
whom they were all incarnated. Or do you wish for inspi- 
ration to intellect and genius? See the answer in the 
science, the purer civilization, that makes men picture 
Christian lands upon the map in lines of light. Said Jesus, 
“If I be lifted up, I will draw all men unto me.” Guided 
by a providential criticism, men are rejecting the mistaken 
representations of his spirit, and preparing the way for his 
true appearing. We are thus learning what his teachings 
are. It is sometimes insisted that Christianity is the sys- 
tem of faith and dogma which the Church has made out of 
it. I should as soon say that astronomy consisted of the 
false conclusions of former observers. Men misread the 
teachings given in Palestine, as they misread the teachings 
that the heavens have been telling us since the stars were 
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first set in their courses. True science to-day looks up 
through its wondrous instruments tc see what the heavens 
themselves say, and thus discovers the sublime laws of this 
outward universe. The true scientist in spiritual inquiries 
will look directly up to the primal Christian revelation, to 
discover the eternal laws of the spiritual universe existing 
before Abraham was, the everlasting statutes of life, which 
no man can set aside or outgrow or escape. 

We are learning also the nature of Christ’s appeal to men. 
Objectors say that he appeals to selfish motives, and uses 
immortality and its rewards as a bribe to enforce his pre- 
cepts. But the great word, “ Seek first the kingdom of God, 
and his righteousness,” leaving all things beside to the 
overruling guidance, disproves that misconception. Modern 
speculation tells us that somehow man has come up from 
inert matter or lower types of life. Whether that be true 
or not, when Jesus speaks to men he does not speak as if 
they had crawled up from the dust or the worm, but as if 
they had come down from the eternal, having the stamp of 
their heavenly parentage, sons of God, capable of apprehend- 
ing his eternal thought. His appeal of itself deifies them. 

We shall have an ideal of Christianity by and by,— of its 
nature and its appeals,— irresistible to human hearts. 

It will be joyous as the song of birds or the gladness of 
childhood, yet grand as the spirit of martyrs, bringing an 
inspiration and a charm to every faculty of our nature, 
subduing the inmost soul to love and worship. Christianity 
will hold its place, not because it is buttressed up by 
outward supports, but because it speaks truths to mind, 
heart, conscience,— truths that they cannot reject, which no 
change can destroy. An old poet sings, “ Man is one world, 
and hath another to attend him.” He that truly opens that 
one world that man himself is has no waning empire; his 
is the one name by which humanity can be saved. The 
individual men inspired by the ideals of Jesus, who speak 
at Christian altars, may come and go; but consecrated 
souls will always appear in the Church of God, to raise 
“her solemn voice and repeat her unending song.” 

GrEorGE W. Briacs. 
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THINGS AT HOME AND ABROAD. 


Several of the autumn conferences held their meetings too late 
in October for the November number of this Review. They 
have been well reported in the Christian Register, but our inter- 
est in them has not cooled. We like to get side views from indi- 
vidual workers in these conferences. A lady from Kingston, 
Mass., says of the Plymouth and Bay Conference that it was 
considered one of their very best. In speaking of their mis- 
sionary work, she says that during the last six years there 
have been four Unitarian societies organized within the bounds 
of that conference. The new church at Brockton is nearly com- 
pleted; Greer Harbor, Marshfield, has a very complete chapel 
and parsonage; Rockland is hearing candidates, pays a fair 
salary, has leased a hall, and has services every Sunday; South 
Abington is organized, has services, and also ladies’ aid society 
and Sunday-school, and can support a pastor. It is only justice 
to say that most of this missionary work has been done by min- 
isters mostly in, and a few outside, the conference. These men 
have sacrificed time and strength to carry on this labor of love, 
and have rarely been willing to draw on the funds of the con- 
ference, even for their travelling expenses. We believe that the 
American Unitarian Association could not do better than to pay 
such men a moderate sum for their work. It would only supple- 
ment the work of our missionary bishop, who will have enough 
to do. The Association has already done so in times past in the 
South Middlesex Conference, perhaps in others. It is very easy, 
under a wave of zeal, to underrate old methods and start new 
ones. But, while embarking on new enterprises, our Association 
ought to look carefully at what is being done already under 
obstacles and personal sacrifice. It might remove these obstacles, 
help these voluntary laborers in the vineyard, and save the . 
money used in hiring special workers who are not on the spot 
or in the neighborhood. 

The North Middlesex and the Norfolk Conferences both dis- 
cussed the question of a State conference to make more efficient 
the action of the local conferences. The Channing Conference 
was unique in holding its meeting at the lovely, but far-off parish 
of Brooklyn, Conn., made sacred by the memory of our Rev. 
Father in God, Samuel J, May, and interesting also as the com- 
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munity where two earnest women pastors have given their life’s 
strength, one already translated and the other still with us. 

The Worcester Conference was full of missionary zeal and the 
spirit of fellowship. One of its best resolutions was “that each 
church consider itself a‘missionary centre to inquire into the needs 
of the surrounding district.” The Essex County Conference came 
so late in the autumn that its reports in November did not arrive 
in season for this number of our Review. It promised a good 
meeting. The meeting of the Sunday School Society in Leomin- 
ster, Mass., was well attended, and marked by excellent speak- 
ing.’ We are especially interested in the fact that after our new 
missionary bishop had made an earnest plea for more ministers 
in the field and more efforts on the part of the parents of the 
young, the Rev. Lyman Clark, of Ayer, rose and said he hoped 
all that Dr. Moors had said would apply to women. 

The adress of Miss Abby W. May, before the Women’s Aux- 
iliary Conference, given in the Register, is full of wise zeal, 
cordial sympathy, and tempered by a spirit of moderation which 
bespeaks the confidence of the hearer. The modest and yet firm 
claim which she makes for the organization of which she is the 
head, and her just satisfaction at its results so far gained, should 
convince all our women of the need of such co-operative work 
on their part. ‘Her warnings of the dangers of mistaken zeal 
will check the unwise or over-enthusiastic, while her earnest call 
for new laborers and members of the conference should arouse 
the sceptical or tardy ones to action. 

A recent number of Unity, our Western co-worker, gives us 
interesting reports from two women students at Meadville Col- 
lege, who have been doing missionary work in Northern Iowa and 
Southern Wisconsin during their summer vacation. They have 
now returned to their last year of study at Meadville, says Unity, 
“ with a clearer vision of what they need and a deeper inspira- 
tion for the work that awaits them.” The “Church Door Pul- 
pit” sends us an admirable and comprehensive tract, by Rev. 
J. T. Sunderland, the Western Secretary, on “ Missionary Work 
in Unitarian Churches.” 

The Woman’s Association for the Advancement of Women held 
its twelfth Annual Congress October 29, in Baltimore, Md. The 
Baltimore American gave very good reports of the meetings, 
presenting at first a little biographical sketch of the most promi- 
nent ladies in the movement. Mrs. Julia Ward Howe, the Presi- 
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dent, made the opening address. Mrs. Emma McRae, of Indiana 
read a paper on “ Specialties in Education,” which was discussed 
by several ladies. In the evening, Dr. Leila J. Bedell, of Illinois, 
read an able paper on “The Unity of Science.” Another paper, 
prepared by Mrs. Elizabeth B. Hartbert, df Illinois, on “ Reform 
in Journalism,” gave some hard hits to our daily papers. Papers 
were read on the following days by Prof. Maria Mitchell, of Vas- 
sar College, on “Astronomy”; Miss Mary F. Eastman, on 
“Women as Educators”; Miss Alice ©. Fletcher, on the 
“Training of Indian Women”; Mrs. E. D. Cheney, of Boston, 
on the “Brahmo Somaj Movement in India”; Mrs. Fales, of 
Brooklyn, on “The New Civilization”; and several other ladies, 
whose papers have missed us in the loss of the second day’s 
reports. The ladies were hospitably entertained by the people 
of Baltimore, and some delightful houses were opened in festivi- 
ties for them. The Congress ended with the most harmonious 
and happy feeling. 


The past season in England has been the time for various 
religious meetings. The Church Congress at Carlisle was nota- 
ble for the freshness of its topics and the spirit of progress 
manifested throughout the sessions. The Church unbent on the 
question of moral and religious literature for the young, it dis- 
cussed the pew system and its evils, and showed itself especially 
cordial in a great meeting for working-men. More than four 
thousand tickets were distributed. The Archbishop of York, 
among other things, said he was not going to talk of politics, but 
he could not help reminding the men cf the power they were 
going to have before long under the new Franchise Bill, and 
congratulated them on the good sense and patience which had 
kept them from being led away by Utopian and Communistic the- 
ories. The Bishop of Carlisle,-after talking familiarly about their 
education, parish rights, tenement houses, etc., came upon the 
franchise question also, and said that, although he did not mean 
to talk politics, he could not avoid reminding them that, in the 
next twelve months, two millions of them would have the voting 
power in their hands. These remarks were of course received 
with loud cheers; and it looks dark for the cause of the Lords, 
when high dignitaries of the Church thus openly take the side of 
the people. The Congregational Union at London had a very 
able and brilliant address from its chairman, Dr. Parker. The 
Baptist Union was held at Bradford, and attended by more than 
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a thousand ministers and delegates. The Christian World (or- 
thodox) congratulates this Union on the catholic spirit it dis- 
played toward questions of religious doubt, without losing any 
of its highest convictions, and adds that its president showed 
himself a born ruler of men, guiding the assembly with firmness 
and gentleness, holding loquacious brethren within bounds, and 
keeping the discussion from wandering beyond its proper limits. 

The Memoirs of the late Archbishop of Orleans, Mgr. Dupan- 
loup, are creating great excitement and controversy among the 
Roman Catholics. The Ultramontanists make war upon the 
book, as the bishop, though a good French Catholic, was opposed 
to the doctrine of papal infallibility. The Memoirs, by his vicar- 
general, are said to be written in a fine, moderate spirit, and 
show thoroughly Christian qualities in the life of the bishop, 
and conscientious devotion to his work. Recent numbers of 
LT Alliance Libérale give us very interesting sketches of the life 
of Karl von Bergen, the well-known Swedish liberal thinker and 
worker, who has lately been in Switzerland. Our readers will 
remember that this gentleman visited us a few years ago, and 
made a very agreeable impression upon our Unitarian people. 
He is still intensely active,— lecturing, writing books, establish- 
ing liberal religious unions in his own country, and bringing him- 
self into contact with all large thinkers, in order to uplift his own 
people. We have received occasionally a liberal Swedish jour- 
nal, which may have come through him; and we shall hope to 
have some correspondence from him in the future. 


SCHLEIERMACHER’S SERMONS. 


We read and hear continually of the progress of Biblical 
criticism in Germany, the scientific study of religion, and the 
various schools of philosophy there. Our young students are 
easily carried away with new theories of Scriptural interpreta- 
tion, and the ingenuity of sun myths dazzles their vision. The 
last German dreamer who goes into the depths of his con- 
sciousness to learn what an ancient historian means —as the 
philosopher did, to find out what a camel was— fascinates them 
with the exhilarating self-complacency of men who think they 
have found the light, and see all others in the darkness of super- 
stition below. In the midst of this overestimate of German 
critical thought, it is interesting to remember what rich veins 
of real religious thought have long been opened in Germany, 
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and painful to think how little we are acquainted with it in 
this country or even in England. We know what a vast collec- 
tion of devout hymns are to be found in the German Protes- 
tant Church, and how excellent are many of the Lutheran pas- 
tors, as also the Moravian Brethren. But these hymns are 
permeated often with a sad other-world spirit, as of men and 
women shrouded in darkness, in the midst of oppression and of 
sin, looking upon themselves as a chosen few, who are not of the 
world,— like many of the early Christians, though not like Jesus 
himself. Jean Paul Richter has given us most beautiful impres- 
sions of the church of his early youth, those golden days when 
the voice of his pastor was like a message from God, and the 
roseate hues of the religious imagination were thrown around 
the venerable rites of confirmation, baptism, and the Lord’s 
Supper. But our attention is at this time called more particu- 
larly to liberal theology in Germany in its broadest sense, apart 
from verbal criticism, as we see it in such a man as Schleier- 
macher, that greatest of all continental preachers, who has left an 
impress upon religious thought never to be effaced. 
Schleiermacher lived at a time when men’s minds were wholly 
adrift on the subject of religion, and the French Revolution had 
carried scepticism and materialism everywhere with its destroy- 
ing hand. He earnestly desired to harmonize philosophy and 
religion, and he got the ear of the learned when no other 
preacher could command their attention. He is said to have 
preached often extempore; but we have before us a sermon on 
the social element in religion, or “The Church and the Priest- 
hood,” which bears marks of careful study and elaboration. The 
style is somewhat heavy, with those ponderous sentences com- 
mon in German prose, and also in English fifty years ago. But 
how rich is this sermon in thought, how large in breadth, how 
noble in its dignity, how far-reaching in its catholicity, stretching 
out in its warmth to embrace the world, yet touching the pro- 
foundest springs of Christian feeling with the gravity and firm- 
ness of one who knows in whom and what he has believed! This 
sermon, translated by George Ripley and inserted by Dr. Hedge 
in his Prose Writers of Germany, shows us how Germany, fifty 
years ago, had arrived at that state of scepticism in regard 
to religion where we find ourselves to-day,— not the materialism 
and godlessness of the French Revolution, but the distrust and 
indifference of intellectual men toward the Christian Church. 
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We are on the eve of a revival of faith in the institutions of 
Christianity, we believe, if we accept as a people the thoroughly 
reasonable and liberal methods of interpreting the Bible, and 
never lose sight of the spiritual and emotional nature of man. 
Schleiermacher in this sermon is evidently addressing an edu- 
cated audience — court people, scholars, and distinguished profes- 
sional men —in Trinity Church, Berlin. “If religion exists at all,” 
he says, “it must have a social character. As soon as a sense 
of religion has dawned upon a man, he feels the infinity of its 
natare and the limitations of his own. Hence, he is: anxious to 
observe every manifestation of it in others who have experienced 
it, and enjoy it with them. Thus, every one feels the need both 
of speaking and hearing.” He goes on to show how the impart- 
ing of religion cannot be intrusted entirely to books, like intel- 
lectual conceptions or scientific knowledge ; for the pure impres- 
sion is destroyed in this medium, and the pious emotions of the 
heart are swallowed up. “It is only,” he says, “when religion is 
driven out from the society of the living that it must conceal its 
manifold life under the dead letter.” Of course, we know as he 
implies that all moral questions, lines of belief, exact statements 
of truth, are put forth with advantage on the printed page. But 
he is speaking of that fine and normal condition of the soul, 
when it begins to feel a nearness to God and love for its fellow- 
man. These happy moments are generally awakened and ad- 
vanced by the persuasive power of one who speaks, and by 
sympathy with those around. “Neither,” says he, “can these 
deepest feelings of humanity be developed in conversation.” He 
does not regret, as many do, that in common conversation “so 
little is said of God and divine things.” He thinks this is no 
reproach to the manners of the age, as some feel. “We cannot,” 
he says, “throw out religious feelings in small crambs for a light 
conversation.” The religious sentiment retires from such circles, 
which are too wide for it, into the confidential intercourse of 
friendship. “It is impossible,” he continues, “unless we call in 
the aid of poetry, to give utterance to the religious sentiment 
in any other than an oratorical manner.” Here, now, the elo- 
quent preacher manifests himself, magnifies his office, and with . 
blended humility and strength declares the greatness of his 
office. It is an ideal condition of the preacher and hearer, but it 
will not hurt us to soar for a while above the level of our-ordi- 
nary Sunday. “Would,” he says, “that I could present you an 
ul 
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image of the rich and luxurious life in this city of God, when 
its inhabitants come together, each in the fulness of his own 
inspiration, and at the same time filled with a holy desire to 
receive and appropriate to himself everything which others wish 
to bring before him.” 

What an assured way for a Christian preacher to speak of the 
fulness of divine love and social worship before those audiences 
of sceptical, worldly men of the court at Berlin! Such men 
like to see courage and assumption in the religious teacher, even 
though they go away and forget. See how modestly though 
firmly Schleiermacher speaks of himself and his office. “If one 
[the preacher] comes forward before the rest, it is not because he 
is entitled to this distinction by virtue of his office, or of a previous 
agreement, nor because pride and conceitedness have given him 
presumption. It is rather a free impulse of the spirit, a sense of 
the most heartfelt unity of each with all. ... He speaks forth the 
divine which stirs his bosom, and in holy silence the assembly 
follows the inspiration of his words, .. . the practised sense of his 
audience everywhere accompanies his own; and, when he returns 
into himself from his wanderings through the kingdom of God, 
his own heart and that of each of his hearers are the common 
dwelling-place of the same emotion.” 

Schleiermacher was brought up with the Moravians, and hence 
comes his emotional piety. But he has no sympathy with the 
“wild zeal for proselytism,” nor for that “horrible expression,” 
“no salvation, except with us.” Neither does he believe in the 
public narration of religious experiences; “and yet,” he says, “if 
the preacher awakens a new feeling in the unbeliever, how joy- 
fully does he cherish the first presages of religion in the heart, 
and bear him to the exalted assembly, the society of the faith- 
ful!” Frederic W. Robertson well expresses this power of public 
worship and communion. In one of his sermons, he says: “ When 
the electric touch of sympathetic feeling has gone among a mass 
of men, it communicates itself, and is reflected back from every 
individual in the crowd, with a force exactly proportioned to 
their numbers. The speech or sermon read before the limited 
circle of a family, and the same discourse uttered before closely 
crowded hundreds, are two different things. There is strange 
power even in the mere presence of a common crowd, exciting 


almost uncontrollable emotion.” 
Marraa P. Lowe. 
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_ REVIEW OF CURRENT LITERATURE. 


The Odyssey of Homer. Books 1-XIl. The Text, and an Eng- 
lish Version in Rhythmic Prose. By George Herbert Palmer, 
Professor of Philosophy in Harvard University. Boston: 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 

Prof. Palmer is not one of the Greeks at Cambridge. His de- 
partment is philosophy. But, fortunately, he began his work at 
Harvard College by a short tutorship in Freshman Greek. The 
joy and glory of Freshman Greek at that time was, as it ever 
should be, the reading of the Odyssey. But, finding that this joy 
was less than he wished it to be, Mr. Palmer undertook a work 
of supererogation,— the merit of which may be best estimated by 
the conscience of an overworked, poorly paid college-tutor. He 
opened his class-room in the evening, and translated the Odyssey 
aloud, a book at a sitting, while the Freshmen followed the Greek. 
Everybody “who cared to attend” was invited. Such was the 
simple, generous beginning of the evening readings from ancient 
and modern authors, which are now so attractive a feature of a 
winter in Cambridge. These entertainments— for such they were 
— proved unexpectedly popular; and Prof. Palmer, though he left 
the Greek department ten years ago, has continued these read- 
ings ever since. Philosophy has been his vocation ; the Odyssey, 
his accomplishment. The translation now published is therefore 
the result of twelve years’ practice on the part of a very sensi- 
tive and progressive scholar. 

These peculiar circumstances under which the work was 
accomplished have given it a peculiar charm. It is literal and 
painstaking as few translations are; but the accent of playtime, 
the manner of a scholar taking his leisure, seem to be always 
present. When a teacher meets his pupils in off-hours, he must 
not only instruct, but charm them. Prof. Palmer’s translation 
was addressed primarily to Freshmen, a lively and unserious race, 
It was addressed to them at a time when its allurements had to 
compete with those of the theatre, of the evening call, of the 
last novel. No pedantries of the class-room here! Under these 
circumstances, the English must be pure, idiomatic, and easy. 
The apparatus classicus must stay behind the curtain. The 
sacred and immortal bard must speak to us as a human being, 
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as a gentleman, as the most delightful of story-tellers. He must 
make us forget the dictionary. Prof. Palmer accepted these 
conditions, and fulfilled them. Some of the professivnal 
“Greeks” protested, and are -protesting still, at such familiar 
treatment of Greek. Yet no conditions could be more effective 
for a sympathetic rendering of Homer, It was a young world 
that first listened to the Odyssey,— a world that loved gladness; 
and these poems were chanted on its holidays and festivals. 
The song of Phemios before the suitors is a type of the ancient 
minstrelsy. The minstrel was forced to give pleasure as a con- 
dition of being listened to. In such palaces and before such 
audiences, Homer himself had sung. “Wow there came in the 
lordly suitors. These soon took seats in order, on couches and 
on chairs. Pages poured water on their hands. Maids heaped 
them bread in trays, and young men brimmed the bowls with 
drink, and on the food spread out before them they laid hands. 
So, after they had stayed desire for drink and food,— these suit- 
ors,— then, in their thoughts, they turned to other things, the song 
and dance which crown a feast. And a page put a beautiful lyre 
into the hands of Phemios.” 

The Phemios to the students at Cambridge was Mr. Palmer, 
and, if his hearers had not been interested, they would have 
turned a deaf ear to the song. The result is that the translation 
has that poetic fascination, that power to please, without which 
no rendering of Homer, however learned, is worthy of the name. 
But the circumstances which, as it were, compelled this transla- 
tion to be charming obviously required that it should be accurate 
and scholarly. The young tutor’s evening work could not but 
serve as a model for his students in the daily class-room. Trans- 
lators of great poems, even when men of genius, are too often 
solitary and irresponsible. They are not criticised by the public 
till their work is completed. Mr. Palmer was a responsible 
translator. His minutest rendering has been repeatedly exposed 
to the criticism of a large number of competent and very exact- 
ing persons. He must have done his work not only for the 
edifying of the undergraduates, but with the fear of the “ Fac- 
ulty” before his eyes. A cloud of witnesses held him in full 
survey. And yet he meets these difficulties as gallantly and 
successfully as the others. A more scrupulously faithful transla- 
tion would hardly be possible. . The Greek page, printed so fairly 
and so dangerously opposite the English page, challenges the 
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closest scrutiny at every turn. But the scrutiny only gives the 
reader a sense of amazement that so many difficulties have left 
no trace behind. The scholar comes out of his struggle against 
lexicon, commentary, and grammar, not only with victory, but 
with grace and good humor. 

When the translation of a classic has been pronounced de- 
lightful and accurate, and when it has been proved: that it could 
not, under the circumstances, have been otherwise, there seems 
nothing more to be said. But something must be said of the pe- 
culiar medium of expression through which were attained these 
two qualities, so difficult to combine, of accuracy and charm. For 
it is this peculiar medium of expression, “ rhythmic prose,” which 
gives Prof. Palmer’s work a unique interest among the ever-in- 
creasing host of Homeric translations. It would be too much to 
say that he has invented a new style. Prose with strong rhythmic 
cadences, as in some passages in Dickens, in Emerson, is a familiar 
sound. Some of Matthew Arnold’s poetry, the most effective 
music of Walt Whitman, might easily be printed without regard 
to the conventional poetic “lines.” So in Shakspere. As he 
grows in poetic power, the “ end-stopped” lines grow fewer, and 
you do not miss poetic beauty when the line division is with- 
drawn. Shylock’s curse on his daughter; Lear’s, “Aye, every 
inch a king,” have neither rhyme nor metre; yet one feels that 
they are essentially poetry of the most perfect kind. The 
novelty of Prof. Palmer’s rhythmic prose is its employment as 
an English parallel for the Greek hexameter. There is no metre 
in English which compares with it for freedom and flexibility. 
Every rendering of the Homeric poems into English verse sac- 
rifices something of their freedom and movement, and invades 
them with an artificial, academic tone. But there is something 
in Homer which no prose version can possibly catch: that some- 
thing is the power of his cadences. Every school-boy knows 
that there is a music in hexameters, which his scanning fails to 
give. The mysterious caesura is always blocking his path or 
beckoning him on. In the very middle of a dactyl, the strain 
will have a “dying fall.” The natural pauses come everywhere 
and anywhere, and they are always beautiful pauses: they 
coincide with the poetic cadence, These original cadences of 
Homer, Prof. Palmer has tried to preserve. This is the intrinsic 
novelty of his work. He has not attempted rhyme or metre; 
but his page is liquid with poetic cadences, which fall with 
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amazing fidelity at the place of the original caesura. A reason 
for this fidelity may be found in the fact already adverted to, 
that his hearers had the Greek text before them. Homer’s 
pauses were in their eyes, and the translators in their ears. 
Every conflict between them would have made an unpleasant 
jar. The Greek order also had to be followed with a fidelity 
which translators are seldom expected to observe. The order 
of words (that is, of images and feelings) and the beautiful 
adjustment of cadences,— these are the most structural of all 
the elements of poetry. Faithfulness in these particulars is 
what. makes the German translation of Voss so unapproach- 
ably excellent. For the first time, we have a translation of the 
Odyssey into English which makes a principle of retaining them. 

This notice may justly close with a passage from the eleventh 
book, selected almost at random. The single lines (of the 
reviewer's own insertion) indicate the original cesural pause, 
the double line marks the end of the hexameter: — 


And next I marked | 
“ might of er 
hantom form ; 
ren e himself is il the immortal Gods | 
revelling at their feasts, | 
wed to fair-ankled Hebé, || 
child of great Zeus 
and golden-sandalled Heré. || 
Around him rose a clamor of the dead | 
like that of birds || 
fleeing all ways in terror ; | 
while! he, like gloomy night, || 
with his bow bare, | and arrow on the string, | 
glared Se 
as if forever in the act to shoot. || 
Terrible was the baldric 
round about his breast, || 
a golden belt | 
where marvellous devices had been wrought, || 
bears and wild boars | and fierce-eyed lions, || 
struggles and fights, | 
murders and bloodsheddings. || 
Let the artificer design no more el 
who once achieved that sword-belt by his art. || 


Bk. XI., 600-614. 


That this passage is printed as prose enhances its rapid move- 
ment, but does not conceal its stateliness and its music. 
T. C. W. 
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History of the Sacred Scriptures of the New Testament. B 
Eduard (Wilhelm Eugen) Reuss. Translated from the Fifth 
Revised and Enla German Edition by Edward L. Hough- 
ton, A.M. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 

The two volumes of the History of the New Testament now 
presented to the English reader by Mr. Houghton’s translation of 
the fifth German edition of Prof. Reuss’ great work constitute a 
most valuable addition to the small number of truly scientific 
discussions of their subject in our language. In saying this, we 
state the main fact recognizable throughout the extended discus- 
sion; namely, a subordination of every consideration to a true 
historical temper,—a state of mind which is as remote from 
prejudice against the new as it is remote from crude subjection 
of the mental attitude to a reverence for the traditional, simply 
because of the tradition’s hold upon the popular thought. Prof. 
Reuss speaks with the authority of age and learning, but without 
the timidity of age or the pedantry of learning. There is a fresh- 
ness of expression in all he says which the translator has happily 
preserved, and which shows a perfect familiarity with his theme, 
unwearied by ranging over the vast bibliography of the subject. 
The treatment in the matter of the bibliography is especially 
good. The main argument marches on through the two volumes 
unbroken ‘by details of controverted points or quotation of con- 
troversialists. These are inserted not, as is usual, in foot-notes 
or in an appendix,— the most useless and inconvenient method,— 
but in smaller type after each paragraph of the main discussion. 
Thus, the eye follows the author from page to page, as one reads 
the text of Scripture, unmindful of the commentary upon the 
paragraphs read, or else reading the paragraph and then the 
commentary upon it,— these, standing together as a whole, dis- 
criminated as we have said by the type. Then, too, in the treat- 
ment of the authors quoted. It is treatment by a man who has 
read the works dealt with. A bibliography is easily constructed 
from catalogues of publishers and libraries, but is at once useless 
and burdensome. Here the authors are grouped and character- 
ized, the period to which they belong pointed out, and their 
conformity to the thought of their age or advance beyond it 
clearly set forth. This is the only way to furnish a working vol- 
ume, and is only possible to a master-workman. 

In saying this, we know that Prof. Reuss will not meet the 
wants of all readers. To some he will seem conservative in con- 
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trast to their own impatience,.and to others dangerous to their 
easy-going conclusions, received by “tradition from the Fathers.” 
But both these —the Ishmaelites and the Bourbons in Biblical 
criticism — will recognize the critical and well-maintained judi- 
cial attitude of the Nestor of Strassburg. Prof. Reuss has moved 
slowly in his career as a student from point to point of advancing 
free thought, and has waited at each summit reached, to erect 
an altar of devotion and demonstrate the relation between intel- 
lectual and devotional use of Scripture. He reads the New Tes- 
tament as one would read any other book, and dwells upon it as 
one can dwell upon no other book. It is a happy function, in a 
mind well adjusted in its action, to consider that, however high 
may be the peak from which one discovers what is unseen from 
the lower levels of accustomed travel, still he must not be arro- 
gant who looks out from the mountain-height, for he remembers 
that the heavens are higher still. 

We do not feel surprise, therefore, after following the steady 
current of discussion through this History of the New Testament, 
to come upon such a conclusion as this: “ Until the fruits of the 
greater work which has been committed by God to the human 
mind, and upon which Biblical scholars have already long been 
engaged, with painful labor and noble art, have come to maturity, 
let the lesser, easier, and more immediately remunerative still be 
commended to every Christian. It is the duty of science to see 
difficulties, the office of reason to cherish doubt, the prerogative 
of the understanding never to be satisfied with what it has: the 
more the subject with which they have to do contains elements 
which do not spring from earth, the less is there an end of ques- 
tioning and discussion. But that is not the fault of the Bible. 
It gives to every one, and has always given, that which he can 
always use, and should first of all seek,— consolation, instruction, 
discipline, and hope. The unlearned multitude have obtained 
more good from it than the learned schools, because, following 
the hermeneutics of nature, they do not attempt to enjoy it all 
at once. For that is beyond human power. For every day its 
care; for every time its text: there are texts for all times. The 
devout heart finds it out from the mass, and with its meaning 
consoles itself for the rest. Of such it is said,‘ Blessed are they 
that have not seen and yet have believed.” 

It must not be supposed that this recognition of those who use 
the Scriptures most and best is inconsistent with a true regard 
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for the rights and labors of those who do not do the work of life 
with the Scriptures, but find the work of their life in the Script- 
ures, using them not as tools to work with on the hard material 
of daily experience, but as hard material to work on with tools 
of critical sharpness and fine temper. Such are not lost sight 
-of; but in the words of the author, “The essential distinction 
between our work and previous Introductions, so called, is this: 
These confined themselves to purely literary questions, or at least 
made them most prominent; while, in the present work, the spir- 
itual and theological development of the Church forms at once 
the background and the filling in of the literary history. .. . 
Here, the facts are arranged immediately as results of a previous 
criticism ; while, elsewhere, criticism adapts itself to the avrange- 
ment of the facts determined by custom. Our work is not 
intended as an introduction to something else, but as an independ- 
ent portion of history, ennobled by the dignity of the subject- 
matter, given coherence by a ruling idea, limited by its own aim, 
and complete, if not in knowledge and judgment, of which none 
may boast of the highest degree, yet in the purpose to combine 
the manifold and inspire the dry and dead with life and motion.” 
It will be seen that Prof. Reuss set himself a more than com- 
monly difficult task. He has been eminently successful. The 
unlearned owe him a great debt, which he shares with the trans- 
lator and Prof. Thayer of Cambridge, to whose suggestion and 
aid the translation is in part due. T. R. 8. 


Universalism in America. A History. By Richard Eddy, D.D., 
President of the Universalist Historical Society, Member and 
late Librarian of the Historical Society of Pennsylvania, and 
Member of the Rhode Island Historical Society. Vol. L, 1636- 
1800. Boston: Universalist Publishing House. 1884. 


We have long known that Dr. Eddy was a diligent student of 
history, and especially in the field of his own religious denomi- 
nation. For several years we have heard hints that a work like 
the one whose title is given above was in process of preparation. 
We congratulate the author on the appearance of the first vol- 
ume. Itis neatly printed on paper of a fair quality, reflecting 
credit on the Universalist Publishing House. The style is simple 
and unambitious, always clear, but never rising into eloquence, 
The original portion of the volume is, in fact, comparatively 


small; Dr. Eddy allowing the works and biographies of his 
12 
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various heroes, along with lega. and legislative documents, to 
tell the story which he places before his readers, contenting him- 
self with little more than such connecting and explanatory 
remarks as wil] render his extracts easily comprehensible. 

The volume bears evidence of a fair degree of scholarship, 
considerable research, and painstaking care. As others had* 
entered and reaped the same field before our author, there was 
left for him, so far as new material is concerned, only the glean- 
ings. These, however, he has industriously gathered up and 
happily combined with the earlier and richer harvest.* The read- 
ing of the book has refreshed our memory with many familiar 
facts and incidents, and brought a few to our knowledge for the 
first time. It will undoubtedly prove not a little useful in both 
confirming the faithful and affording information to the inquiring. 
We expect to find it highly prized by those for whom it was 
specially written. 

Dr. Eddy defines Universalism as “the doetrine of the final 
holiness of all men through the grace of God revealed in Jesus 
Christ.” In his introduction, he gives a very brief sketch of this 
doctrine in the primitive Church, referring to the familiar names 
of Origen, Clement, and Theodore of Mopsuestia, and quoting the 
well-known saying of Doederlein,— that, “in proportion as any 
one was eminent in learning in Christian antiquity, the more did 
he cherish and defend the hope of the termination of future tor- 
ments.” He then proceeds to trace its manifestations in America 
previous to the arrival here of Rev. John Murray in 1770. 
These he finds in five separate sources; namely, the Mystics (of 
whom Samuel Gorton and Sir Harry Vane afford specimens), 
the Dunkers, the Moravians, the Episcopalians, and the Congre- 
gationalists. Concerning all these, whether the scholarly reader 
will be able to accept all his conclusions or not, he adduces irter- 
esting and important facts. The evidence which he offers of the 
Universalism of Gorton and Vane seems to us scarcely to warrant 
any confident assertions, though it may well be that they leaned 
toward it. But, certainly, the amiable Dr. De Benneville, whom 


* As early as 1830, Rev. Dr. Thomas Whittemore published, in one volume, A Modern 
History of Universalism, intended as a complement to Dr. Hosea Ballou’s Ancient History of 
the same doctrine. In this are traced the appearances and progress of the sentiment from 
the Reformation to the date of publication. The portion relating to Europe, rewritten and 
greatly enlarged, he republished in 1860. It is understood that he had gathered a considera- 
ble amount of material for a second and equally enlarged edition of the American portion 
of his work, which his death, in 1861, did not allow him to complete. Whether Dr. Eddy 
was able to avail himself of the later labors of his predecessor is not stated. 
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our author puts in the same category, was unquestionably a be- 
liever in “the glorious doctrine.” 

Among the Dunkers, or Brethren, as they prefer to be called, 
who came to this country in 1719, and the Moravians, who immi- 
grated in 1735, the traces of Universalism are somewhat hazy 
and indistinct. But, among both Episcopalians and Congrega- 
tionalists, they are clear and pronounced. Of the former, and 
who plainly avowed their belief in universal salvation, may be 
mentioned Rev. Richard Clarke, of Charleston, 8.C.; Rev. Jacob 
Duché, of Philadelphia, famous as the man who in 1774 offered 
the first prayer in Congress; Rev. Dr. William Smith, founder 
and first principal of the Pennsylvania University; and Rev. 
John Tyler, for many years rector of Christ’s Church, Norwich, 
Conn. Of the Congregationalists who were equally decided 
were the Revs. Charles Chauncy of the First Church, Jonathan 
Mayhew of the West Church, and Jeremy Belknap of the Fed- 
eral Street Church, Boston, and the Rev. Dr. Joseph Huntington, 
of Coventry, Conn. The last was author of a book entitled 
Calvinism Improved, advocating Universalism on Calvinistic 
principles. 

After these came John Murray, the romantic man, the gushing 
speaker, the ingenious allegorizer, and “the father of Universal- 
ism in America.” His theology, likewise, was “Calvinism Im- 
proved.” But it was short-lived. The young, untaught back- 
woodsman, Hosea Ballou, who began preaching in 1791, soon 
shook himself clear of Murrayism, and in language “simple as the 
talk of a little child, and strong as the tramp of a giant,” began 
advocating Universalism on Unitarian principles. He was one 
of the earliest preachers of the strict unity of God in this coun- 
try, and did far more, as we must think, to put the Universalist 
denomination on a lasting basis than its alleged spiritual “father.” 
Yet down to 1800, the date to which the narrator brings his 
story, the Universalist dogma and sect made —lttle progress. 
The historian counts up between thirty and thirty-five preachers 
at that time; but few of these were ever heard of beyond very 
narrow circles, and many of them were preachers scarcely more 
than in name, supporting themselves by their own labor during 
the week, and occasionally speaking on Sundays in private dwell- 
ings and school-houses to little knots of people, almost, if not 
quite, as illiterate as themselves, That was emphatically the day 
of small things for Universalism. In the next volume, Dr. Eddy 
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will tell us of the somewhat remarkable development of both 
the doctrine and denomination during the present century, and 
give some account of their present condition and prospects. We 
shall be glad to meet him again. 

Two criticisms. One, already hinted, is that our author seems 
to claim in certain instances, as in the case of Gorton and the 
Moravians, rather more than the evidence adduced justifies. 
We would kindly remind him of “the tremendous power of 
under-statement.” The other is the almost entire want of ref- 
erences, and where they seem to be most needed. One may not 
doubt the entire candor and intellectual truthfulness of Dr. Eddy. 
But one, to whom many of the statements here made are novel, 
might like to see the authority for them: Here and there, one 
might like to verify some of them. Should the public call for a 
second edition, we commend to him the idea of furnishing copi- 
ous foot-notes. M. 


The Evidence of Faith. By James 8. Bush, author of More 
Words about the Bible, etc. Boston: James R. Osgood & Co. 
1885. pp. vi, 357. 

The mechanical execution of this volume is an honor to the 
University Press. Paper and printing are immaculate. The 
author writes his “ Preface” in Concord, Mass.; but the sermons 
are dated as preached on Staten Island, N.Y., 1882-83, mostly 
the two latter years. Both in the Preface and in the Introduc- 
tion to the twenty-one sermons which follow, the author has 
most distinctly stated the views which he holds on “the Evi- 
dence of Faith, and what true Christian faith is.” He believes 
that the unseen things of God, which lie beyond the domain in 
which nature witnesses to his power and goodness, do not 
require the added testimony of miracle. “Spiritual things are 
spiritually discerned ; they are revealed directly to the heart of 
faith. Nor has the belief which we identify with the Christian 
grace of faith any other than the witness of this inner light.” 
He more than hints that many of the clergy think as he does, 
but dread the effect of its avowal. “It is high time,” he says, 
“that the more enlightened of the clergy should speak the 
truth as it is known and believed by themselves....The sus- 
picions already awakened and rapidly spreading among the 
people, that the clergy are not dealing honestly with them, can 
be allayed only by a more candid admission of traditional 
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errors and a more careful examination of difficulties constantly 
arising in thoughtful minds, and requiring the instruction of 
such minds. ...In the sermons here given to the public, it was 
the preacher’s aim to reach the average understanding of serious- 
minded people, and convey to them the spiritual truth of Chris- 
tianity as free as possible from the errors contained in the 
current traditional theology....He would fain commend the 
Christian faith to those who cannot accept much of the dog- 
matic teaching with which it is thought to be identified.” So 
does the author state his purpose in the Preface. It is certainly 
a high and worthy one. 

In the Introduction, the author unfolds his views at some 
length, vindicating himself from charges of heresy, which he 
fears will be made against him, though he affirms that “the 
Church of England has always recognized within certain limits 
this liberty ” of “large and different interpretations of the Thirty- 
nine Articles.” Quoting from Bishop Pearson, that the “true 
nature of the faith of a Christian is an assent unto truths cred- 
ible, upon the testimony of God, delivered unto us in the writ- 
ings of the apostles and prophets,” he says: “The Bishop as- 
sumes that the entire contents of the Scriptures are the tes- 
timony of God... . The distinction between a divine and human 
element is quite ignored. . . . The stress is laid upon the recorded 
miracles of Scripture, and not upon the evidence in its contents 
of moral and spiritual verities addressed to the reason and con- 
science of men.” The author again quotes from Pearson, 
“that the blessed apostles, being so plentifully indued ... with 
the power of miracles, gave sufficient testimony that it was God 
who spake by their mouths, who so evidently wrought by their 
hands.” “If the Christian faith depends upon the validity of 
this testimony,” continues our author, “ Christianity is threatened 
with a loss in the civilized world which will not be matched by 
her futare gains, for the plenary verbal inspiration of Seript- 
ure is no longer affirmed by competent religious teachers, belief 
in miracles is rapidly vanishing, and belief in a God who has 
ceased to bear witness of himself... will be transient.” 

From these quotations, it is evident that the author rests the 
proof of the divine origin and authority of Christianity upon 
the correspondence of its teachings with the wants of the 
moral nature of man, not on outward signs. On this point, he 
expresses himself with great confidence: “If religious belief have 
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no other basis than miracles, it must soon pass away or be aban- 
doned as the possession of a class feeble in its ignorance, and 
every day becoming weaker.” He rebukes with deserved sever- 
ity those who conform, but do not believe, and says “that the 
popular suspicion of insincerity among the clergy is increasing.” 
The proof of the Christian religion must be addressed to the 
reason, the conscience, and the affections of men. But how can 
this freedom of teaching and thinking be enjoyed in a church 
which has its faith embodied in a creed? This question puzzles 
the author not a little. But, rebuking impliedly Stopford Brooke 
for separating hiraself from the Church, he maintains that he and 
others like him “ may continue to use the forms of worship and 
formularies of doctrine authoritatively set forth, though some of 
them may be disproved.” That such a course will “increase 
suspicion of the sincerity of the clergy” there can be no doubt, 
and that such a course will damage seriously the moral percep- 
tion of those who indulge in it is also equally clear at least to 
those who do not indulge in it. No room is left for criticism of 
the sermons further than to say that the style is clear and the 
subject of each discourse well unfolded, and treated in a very 
simple and intelligible way. The reader will look in vain for 
passages as profound as some in the sermons of Dr. Walker or 
as brilliant as some in those of Dr. Dewey. They very much 
resemble in purity and transparency of style the sermons of Dr. 
Greenwood. They are edifying and pleasant reading, and will 
be especially so to the members of his own communion. 


Biographical Essays. By F. Max Miller, K.M., member of the 
French Institute. London: Longmans, Green & Co. New 
York: Chas. Scribner’s Sons. 

The latest contribution to our knowledge of Indian literature 
which that industrious scholar of the [lindu scriptures, Prof. 
Miller, has brought, is peculiar in its personal element and in the 
biographical furm which it takes. This volume of essays treats 
mainly of subjects of intensest interest to the liberal faith; for its 
account of persons is the means of conveying a fairly complete 
history of the rise and progress of the reformation of India, so far 
as it is achieved by the Brahma Samfj, and its later development, 
the Brahma Sam4j of India, and, more recent still, the Sadhdran- 
Sam4j; and, last of all, the occasion appears under survey, which 
gave rise to the “ Church of the New Dispensation.” The per- 
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sonal element is furnished by the intimate association of Prof. 
Miller with Keshub Chunder Sen, and Mozoomdar whom we 
welcomed here a year ago. The essays are biographical sketches 
of Chunder Sen, his predecessor the Rajah Rémmohun Roy, 
and another reformer less known to us, but of whom to be igno- 
rant, Prof. Miller says, “betrays as great a want of familiarity 
with the social and religious life of India” as for an Englishman 
to be unacquainted with Dr. Pusey. This man is Dayfnanda 
Sarasvati, “the founder and leader of the Arya-Saméj, one of the 
most influential of the modern sects in India.” Two other 
essays deal with these moral forces enshrined for the Orient’s 
welfare in kuman ‘form; namely, Bunyiu Nanjio and Kenjiu 
Kasawara,— Japanese students at Oxford, under Prof. Maller,— 
in their own land Buddhist priests. 

The interest of the volume, however, centres for us in its 
relation of the progress of religion in India; a religious progress 
which took its rise with Rammohun Roy, and has steadily gained 
ground in spite of divisions of sects and in spite of heathenism 
both native and English. 

Not the least interesting part of the subject is contained in the 
letters which passed between Prof. Max Miller and Keshub 
Chunder Sen. In these letters, one finds an account of the con- 
troversy over the marriage of the daughter of Keshub Chunder 
Sen to the Indian Rajéh,—a marriage which caused him to be 
thoroughly misunderstood and misrepresented beth at home and 
in England. 

We must refer the reader to this interesting volume for 
details, for suggestive incidents, for that sense for history which 
so pre-eminently characterizes all that Prof. Maller writes, and, 
most of all, for that inspiration which always is derived from an 
exhibit of religion germinal and in process of growth. One can 
feel his faith in the future, not of India only, but of the world 
strengthen as he reads. There comes to the reader something of 
the sense ascribed to Chunder Sen’s “discovery of that pearl of 
great price,— the discovery that all religions were but varying 
forms of one great truth. To him,” says Prof. Muller, “it 
changed the whole aspect of the world, and gave a new meaning 


to his life.” T. RB. 8. 


Houghton, Mifflin & Co. have published a book for girls and 
boys, which ought to go into every home. We mean Haw- 
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thorne’s Wonder Book. It is not only beautiful in its illustra- 
tions by F. 8. Church, but marvellous in its adaptation of the 
classical stories to the comprehension and interest of children,— 
a book rich in imagination and pure in sentiment. How truly the 
author understood boys and girls appears from the simple sen- 
tence: “Children possess an unestimated sensibility to whatever 
is deep or high in imagination or feeling, so long as 1t is simple 
likewise. It is only the artificial and the complex that bewilder 
them.” It is a book to become as truly a classic as the classical 
myths Hawthorne renders so admirably into modern stories. 


The preparation of calendars with short passages from leading 
writers is no longer a venture: it has become an expectation and 
a need in thousands of homes, The custom of turning every 
morning to see what the new leaf has, of carrying through the 
day’s memory a few wise, beautiful words, cannot be without 
some good results. With many persons, these sententious pas- 
sages must lead to a more careful reading of their authors. The 
first to greet us are the two very attractive ones published by 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co,— “The Emerson” and “ The Holmes.” 
Their secrets are for each day to reveal. 


Bishop Heber’s popular hymn, “From Greenland’s Icy Moun- 
tains,” and “The Mountain Anthem,” or “The Beatitudes in 
Rhythmic Echoes,” by William C. Richards, are issued by Lee & 
Shepard in a rich and elegant form for holiday gifts. 
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The Evidence of Faith. By James 8S. Bush. ae a 
From Ginn, Heath § Co., 

Outlines of Metaphysic. Dictated Portions ~y the Lectures of Her- 

mann Lotze. Translated and edited by George T. Ladd. Price $1.00. 

From fs Brothers, Boston. 
The New Book of Kings. By J. Morrison Davidson. Price $1.00. 
a. site Philosophy, and Other Essays. By Frederic H. Hedge. 
ce 


Lee & Shepard, Boston. 

Vocal mt sone Sacdans Culture and Expression. By E. N. Kirby. 
Price 5 

From Greenland’s Iey Mountains. By Bishop Heber. (Golden Floral.) 
Price $1.75. Cloth, full gilt, $1.50. 

The Mountain Anthem. The Beatitudes in Rhythmic Echoes. By 
ba C. Richards. (Golden Floral.) Price $1.75. Cloth, full gilt, 

1.50 





